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he spontaneous reaction 
of our clients. 


This smile tells the story. For the past two years 
in monthly surveys, 97% of our clients said they 
were satisfied or more than satisfied with our 
services. And year after year, 92% renew their 
policies - a significantly higher rate than the 
industry norm. 


Perhaps it’s our own personnel’s smiling voices. 
Or maybe it’s our quality products and attentive 
service. Whatever the 
reason, we do everything 
we can to get the same 
reaction from all our clients. 


The home and automobile insurance program 
endorsed by: 


After all, your quality group program includes 
many value-added extras, such as a personalized 
card that helps you reach us at a moment’s 
notice and provides free access to our world- 
wide Assistance service. 


For your home and automobile insurance 
needs, and for emergency medical insurance 
whenever you leave the province, take advan- 
tage of the services that 
have passed the test of 
time and earned the recog- 
nition of your peers. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
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No wonder the Concordia ny 
University Alumni Associa- 

tion recommends Meloche 

and Monnex. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION INC. 


Call us for answers to all 
your questions. We'll help 
you face the future with 
confidence - and a smile! 





Facing the future with confidence. 


Meloche: 1-800-461-3821 or Montréal (514) 384-1112 
Monnex: 1-800-268-8955 or Toronto (416) 484-1212, Calgary (403) 269-1112, Edmonton (403) 429-1112 














Rector Frederick Lowy has 
a big job to do learning 
about and leading his new 
institution. He is taking it 
all in his stride and, four 
months into the task, he’s 
still smiling. 


PHoTo sy Spyros Boursoutis 
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Getting to know us 

Dr. Frederick Lowy has been officially at work as rector and vice- 
chancellor since August. He’s learned a lot about us in that time. 
by Kathleen Hugessen 


The creative spark 

Some Concordians who have it discuss inventiveness and where 
it may come from. 

by Sylvain Comeau 


When business ventures become adventures 
Marketing Professor A. Bakr Ibrahim is a leading authority on 
entrepreneurship, and small and family businesses. 

by Liz Warwick 


DEEPA KTM EN T S 


My Word 
Some days are tougher than others when it comes to composing 
one’s thoughts. 


Letters 


News 

Industry-education award; Alumnus becomes UQAM chancellor; 
Noam Chomsky at Concordia; Stock market and school linked in 
new program; Concordians in Print. 


Advancement 
Board of Governors takes an eye-opening tour. 


Alumni Profile 
Jennifer Seguin improvises — for a living. 


Association News 
Library lending; Chapter news; Loyola anniversary 
preparations; SGW bust unveilings. 


Class Acts 


Class Acts; In memoriam. 


Columnist 
Harvey Shulman on the dangers of political correctness. 


It’s hard to find the right words 
after the week we've just had 


t’s not that I don’t know what to write 
about; it’s just that I don’t know what 
to say. 
You may read this in December but, as 
I slave over a red-hot keyboard, it is only 
November 1. Remember November 1? 
That’s where I am now. 
The first of November is, as usual, the 


day after Hallowe'en. The first of November 


is also two days after Québécoises and 
Québécois decided to stay with Canada 

by a thundering 1.2 per cent. The first of 
November is the day after Quebec Premier 


Jacques Parizeau announced his resignation. 


Nope. Finding a topic for this column 
is definitely not the problem. But just now, 
with everything so new and raw, with the 
fear and relief so recent, with images of 
weeping embracing Oui supporters, of 
stunned Non supporters still fresh in my 
mind, the thoughts are inchoate. 

J'ai gagné mes élections, par exemple. 

I don’t feel particularly like a winner, 
though. Perhaps that’s what a 1.2 per cent 
margin does, It’s unpleasant to learn that 
your ballot is tainted in some people’s eyes 
because of your origins — but I wouldn’t 
have political correctness remove the 
rhetoric (see our backpage columnist 
Harvey Shulman for more on that). That 
state of mind has always been there, at last 
it is out in the open and we can talk about 
it. Maybe something constructive will 
come of its exposure. 

Still, despite the historic week past, I’ve 
nothing much to communicate. Words fail 
me — or | them. 

Fortunately, administrators are never 
at a loss for words — or, at least, they’re not 
allowed to admit they are. Perhaps, like 
political leaders, they are always prepared: 
the winning speech in one pocket, the los- 
ing in another. 

By today, this first day of November, 
while my mind is still dancing a fandango, 
I find Concordia’s Rector Frederick Lowy 






MY WORD 





had, yesterday, composed his thoughts 
and issued a “statement concerning the 
Referendum result.” I have found it on the 
Internet and what neurons I have that are 
still firing tell me it would be wise and 
good to share these words with the readers 
of Concordia University Magazine. So, over 
to you, Fearless Leader. 


October 31, 1995 - By a small majority, 
Quebecers have decided that Canada 
shall remain united. At the same time, 
the results of yesterday's referendum 
vote clearly show that major divisions ex- 
ist within Quebec. 

Those same differences of opinion ex- 
ist at Concordia. After all, it should come 
as no Surprise to anyone that a University 
as diverse as ours has proponents of both 
the Yes and No sides within our walls. 

That being said, we should remember 
that those who feel they “won” and 
those who feel they “lost” are all mem- 
bers of the Concordia community who 
have to work together today and there- 
after. Because we at Concordia truly 
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value tolerance and diversity, we respect 
the results of yesterday's vote and con- 
tinue to respect people who hold views 
different from our own. 

We are fortunate to live in a democ- 
racy where political disagreements can 
be resolved peacefully. Quebecers have 
made their choice, and | am confident 
that all of you will put differences aside 
so that we can work together for the 
good of all. 

As an institution, Concordia University 
exists to advance knowledge and to serve 
its students and the wider community. 
Our mission and mandate are clear, and 
we will continue to carry these out as full 
partners in the Quebec university system. 

— Rector Frederick Lowy 


I couldn’t have said it better myself. 


AR 


Kathleen M. Hugessen, Editor 
Gr. Dip. Journalism 1993 





A Concordian 
Peacekeeper writes 
from inside Bosnia 


As a hard rain fell on the 
town of Gornji Vacuf and its 
Bosnian Army checkpoint, we 
scrambled for the protection of 
Amir’s stripped-bare VW van. 
Once we settled in on tires and 
crates, we handed each other our 
weapons and verified each oth- 
er’s paperwork — with the usual 
theatrics of astonishment at 
discrepancies. 


The tone rose as we attempt- 
ed to explain why our 26-vehicle 
convoy, arriving from the Croat- 
ian coast, was six cargo trucks 
short of the number the Bosni- 
ans had been given 48 hours 
earlier. The ensuing discussions 
appeared all the more surreal as 
the Bosnian HQ Liaison Officer, 
Farouk, took my defence. He 
argued with the local checkpoint 
commander to let my convoy 
cross as guards squeezed by us 
into the van out of the rain or, 
reluctantly, out of the van into 
the rain. 


So it has been for me as a 
Liaison Officer for the Canadian 
Peacekeeping contingent in 
Visoko, Bosnia. 


I was originally tasked to 
the 14th Bosnian Army Division. 
However, with the mid-June 
summer offensive to free Saraje- 
vo and CANBAT 2 finding itself 
confined to the camp, relations 
quickly became strained. It was 
impossible to maintain our links 
with local brigade commanders 
and divisional headquarters. 
After two weeks of sterile negoti- 
ations, with foodstocks rapidly 
diminishing, the Bosnians finally 
accepted convoy movements in 
and out of Visoko with 48 hours’ 
warning. 


This became my new task: 
negotiating our crossings of 
Bosnian Army checkpoints for 
our resupply and troop-rotation 
convoys. It also explains how I 
found myself alone in their VW 
van one rainy day. 


LETTERS 


























I was never threatened 
nor felt my personal secu- 
rity endangered, but 
there were quite a few 
tense moments. In mid- 
May, when NATO 
bombed Serb heavy 
weapons, the Serbs 
proceeded to fire sev- 
eral artillery shells 
into our camp. While 
the detonations 
shook our buildings, 
the noise was deaf- 
ening and the PA 
system urgently 
sounded off 
“...Red alert. This 
is not a drill. Move 
to bunkers imme- 
diately.... Alerte 
rouge...” as 
everyone scram- 
bled for safety. 
Serbian gunners 
were registering 
us as an artillery target. We 
were lucky to receive only mate- 
rial damage. 


On another occasion, our 
movement restrictions were lift- 
ed and I took the first convoy 
out. After three hours on high- 
way, dirt road and country lane, 
busily dodging runaway cattle, 
horse-drawn carts and running 
children, I linked up with an 
inbound convoy at Gornji Vacuf 
for the return to Visoko. We 
were held up for five hours at 
Bravo 5 Lasva checkpoint by 
civilian police for no apparent 
reason. We finally crossed at 
nightfall, only to be stopped two 
kilometres away on a country 
road by half-a-dozen nervous 
and excited soldiers, weapons at 
the ready, shining flashlights in 
our faces. The tension was palpa- 
ble. Everyone was watchful for 
any sudden movement as my 
interpreter and I explained who 
we were while they verified every 
vehicle, particularly the 
armoured personnel carriers. 
This was our first contact and it 
occurred under cover of darkness 
— not a safe situation. However, 
once the Bosnian soldiers were 
reassured, a round of cigarettes 
further reduced the tension and 


we continued on our 
way to the security of Camp 
Visoko. 


Then there was the day three 
drunken Bosnian platoon com- 
manders, returning from the 
front, stopped at the checkpoint 
as I was about to leave. In loud 
voices, they bellowed, “UN, sit 
down!” They then forcefully 
expressed their opinions of the 
fall of Srebrenica. The blue of 
my beret was no protection and 
it could have turned into a 
messy affair what with everyone 
carrying weapons. 


As a Liaison Officer, I am 
constantly faced with the chal- 
lenges of dealing with a foreign 
culture and language, of under- 
standing the belligerents’ posi- 
tion in order to find a solution 
that is acceptable to both parties. 


The flexibility of my approach 
and my openness to new and dif- 
ferent opinions or requirements | 
believe I owe to my Concordia 
years in the political science 
department and at the School of 
Community and Public Affairs. 
The intellectual training | 
received allowed me to achieve 





many successful nego- 
tiations and to be 
appreciated by the bel- 
ligerents for my open 
and non-confrontation- 
al approach in a tense 
military environment. 


During one such 
negotiation to cross a con- 
voy that had been turned 

back the day before, my 
approach rested on talking 
with the soldiers and 
inquiring about family, the 
war and their outlook. After 
several cups of Turkish cof- 
fee, overdosed on caffeine 
and nicotine, I settled down 
to talk business in my rudi- 
mentary Serbo-Croat. 


“I mamo cetrnaest vozila i 
dvadeset vojnik” (I have 14 
vehicles and 20 soldiers), I said, 
as the interpreter filled in the 
subtleties. Steta glanced at his 
papers, complimented me on 
my improving Serbo-Croat and, 
with a smile, waved us through. 
Some moments are, indeed, 
exhilarating. 


LIEUTENANT PAUL D’ORSONNENS 
GROUPEMENT TACTIQUE 


3RD BATTALION, 
ROYAL 22ND REGIMENT 


CANBAT 2 
VISOKO, BOSNIA 


Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the 
writer's full name, address, 
school(s), degree(s) and year(s) 
of graduation for alumni. 
Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity. 

Correspondence should be sent 
to the Editor, Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Montreal, QC, H3G 1M8. 


Fax: 
(514) 848-2826 


E-mail: 
katyhug@gemini.concordia.ca 
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KI THANK YOU...YOUR GIFT MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


aii Concordia graduates represent the largest group ALUMNI CORPORATIONS 
“of Annual Giving donors, and if you were to visit 36%*$429,297 
the campus today you would see alumni dollars at 
work everywhere! 


& FOUNDATIONS 
35.5% $423,334 





Last year, during our 1994-95 campaign, some 9,000 
alumni, faculty and staff, students, parents, corporations and 
other friends contributed $1,192,500 to the enhancement of 
Concordia’s academic priorities. 


We are pleased to announce the launch of our new Phone- FRIENDS 
Mail programme. Instead of finding an Annual Giving letter 11%*$131,174 PARENTS 
in your mailbox, you may be one of the 40,000 graduates 1,5%*$17,887 


receiving a personal call from a Concordia University student. FACULTY & STAFF 
9%°$107,324 STUDENTS 





Remember, your gift - whatever its size - will make a 7% *$83,474 
difference. Thank you for your support. 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 








| To send usa change of address or to have information about yourself appear in Class Acts, 
please send this form or write the Alumni Office, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal 
H3G 1M8 or send a fax to (514) 848-2826. 


Name Degree/year/program 

Home address 

Telephone Check box if this is a new address 
If you continued studies, where? 

What subject? Degree(s) and year(s) 

Name of employer 

Business address 


Telephone Your company’s business 





Your position and what you do 
Married? Children? e-mail 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for Phonathons _ (call 848-3817) Homecoming _| (call 848-3815) 
| Committees (call 848-3817) Mentor _| Chapter work 
eee eee 
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Concordia-industry link 
wins national honour 


Concordia University’s mechanical engi- 
neering Professor Wagdi Habashi and Pratt 
& Whitney Canada have received an hon- 
ourable mention in the first University-In- 
dustry Synergy R&D Partnership Awards. 

Habashi has been working with Pratt & 
Whitney in the field of computational fluid 
dynamics to develop numerical modelling 
tools to assist in aerodynamic design. 

The Synergy Awards are part of an effort 
by the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council and the Conference 
Board of Canada to foster increased univer- 
sity-industry collaboration in research and 
development. 

—KH 


SGW graduate named first 
UQAM chancellor 


Director general of the International Air 
Transport Association, former president of 
Air Canada and Sir George Williams gradu- 
ate Pierre Jeanniot (S BSc 57) has been 
named the first chancellor of l'Université 
du Québec a Montréal. His installation took 
place at that university's convocation at 
Place des Arts on Friday, September 29. 

Jeanniot has served on the board of direc- 
tors of UQAM since 1971 and was its presi- 
dent from 1972-77. He was also president for 
many years of the Fondation de l'UQAM, the 
university's fundraising body. 

The title of chancellor carries with it no 
administrative responsibilities. A tradition 
of British origin, the chancellor’s role varies 
depending on the institution represented. 

In general the chancellor is a person of rec- 
ognized stature who is the institution’s 
honorary spokesperson in the community. 
With UQAM’s adoption of the tradition, 
all four Montreal universities are now 
equipped with chancellors. 

~KH 


Noam Chomsky speaks 
at Concordia 


Noam Chomsky, “one of America’s most 
vocal, intellectual and controversial critics,” 
professor of linguistics and philosophy at 


Owen EGAN 





Noam Chomsky | 


the Massachussetts Institute of Technology, 
best-selling author and American dissident, 
spoke at Concordia about an inaccurately 
named NAFTA and about the New World 
Order. “The North-American Free Trade 
Agreement is an accurate description in one 
sense: it does have to do with North Amer- 
ica. But it’s not about free trade, or even 
trade, and it’s not an agreement, if you in- 
clude in an agreement the populations of the 
three countries involved,” said Chomsky. 

He proceeded to bash the United States 
and its “monstrous centralized tyrannical 
structure” as he addressed the shaping-up 
of the New World Order. He spoke about 
the Israel-PLO issue and the power-play 
of the United States, which “imposed itself 
on the region.” 

He spoke of the United States’ effective 
propaganda system while occasionally refer- 
ring to North American media as “the pro- 
paganda machine.” 

Chomsky concluded his speech saying 
democracy is “under assault from the doctri- 
nal system” which “represents a tremendous 
victory for force ... the power elites.” These, 
he said, try to manipulate public opinion 
while they “leave people so confused they 
have no coherent way of responding.” 

Concordia’s Rector Frederick Lowy in- 
troduced Chomsky, “the tireless crusader 
for peace,” to a full house in the Alumni 
Auditorium on October 2. 

—IB 








New course takes students 
onto stock exchange floor 


Once again, Concordia sticks to its com- 
mitment of providing its students with real 
education for the real world. 

This time around, the university's 
Department of Finance is offering 20 stu- 
dents this semester and 20 next semester a 
new and unique three-credit course titled 
“Trading in Financial Securities.” 

According to Dr. Abolhassan Jalilvand, 
chair of the department, this course is the 
first of its kind ever offered by a Canadian 
university. “Based on our long-standing part- 
nership with the Montreal Exchange and 
given the institution’s commitment to ad- 
vanced education, the introduction of this 
course will bring us a step closer in providing 
our students with relevant knowledge and 
skills, enabling them to compete successfully 
in the financial markets of the 21st century,” 
he says. 

“Trading in Financial Securities” com- 
bines 13 regular lectures with 11 intensive 
sessions at the Montreal Exchange, merging 
theory and practice in order to place future 
graduates in major financial firms. 

John Siam, the course’s instructor, says 
that “education with initiative” is his main 
goal. “We would like to equip our students 
with the knowledge and practice of how 
the function and process of trading is 
done,” he says. 

Siam says there is a big gap between what 
occurs in the classroom and on the Mon- 
treal Exchange’s floor. “This course will help 
students to develop strategy based on infor- 
mation as it’s coming from the screen at the 
Montreal Exchange — you can’t do this in 
the classroom.” 

Dean Mohsen Anvari says that the aspect 
that stands out is when students actually go 
out and apply their acquired knowledge. 
“We are here to graduate and employ stu- 
dents while responding to the needs of the 
market,” says Anvari. 

Third-year student Lori Lundrigan, 
who is currently taking the course, says 
the 11 practice sessions “make a world of 
difference. I was in awe the first time I 
walked in that (the Montreal Exchange) 
room,” she says. 

—IB 
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IN PRINT 


Grad’s timely volume takes joyful look 
at the special French de chez nous 


nglophones 

who want their 

carefully culti- 
vated French to sound a 
little more colloquial, or 
for whom the odd 
Québécois idiom is, as 
it were, Greek, can now 
turn to French Fun by 
Steve Timmins (BA 83, 
Fr/Eng translation). 
This book’s 165 pages 
are crammed with 
Québécois words and 
expressions, their pro- 
nunciations, deriva- 
tions, literal translations 
(often quite funny) and 
definitions — informa- 
tive for both francoph- 
ones and anglophones. The text 
is accompanied by a number of 
droll illustrations. If you’re not 
sure about ¢a me dit quelque 
chose, or O.K. d’abord, or 
achale-moi pas; if ¢a t’embéte, 
this slim volume may be just 
what you need. Ouais! John 
Wiley & Sons. $18.95.) 
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James John Guy (L BA 66) 
had his new book How We Are 
Governed published by Har- 
court Brace this year. The vol- 
ume looks at Canadian politics 
and government. Also this year, 
Guy’s People, Politics and Gov- 
ernment —a textbook of politi- 
cal science from a Canadian 





perspective — went 
into a third edition 
with Prentice Hall. 
Guy is an expert in 
comparative political 
science and teaches 
political science at 
University College of 
Cape Breton. 

Beauty is a black 
Labrador puppy on 
her way to become a 
guide dog. She comes 
to stay, temporarily, 
with 12-year-old 
Elizabeth and turns 
out to be nothing but 
trouble. In the mean- 
time, Elizabeth has 
other problems with 
her family, friends and school. 
Bringing Up Beauty by Sylvia 
McNicoll (BA cum laude 78, 
English literature) tells the story 
of Elizabeth — and Beauty — and 
how they cope with a difficult 
year. (Maxwell Macmillan. 
$9.95) 

Sonia Dechausay (BA 92, 
child studies/education) is a 
program coordinator with the 
Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal and an exec- 
utive member of the Quebec 
Board of Black Educators. Her 
book What is a Memory? was 
published by Winston Derek 
Publishers of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, making her the first 
African-American author to 
sign with the company. The 
book is about Steven, a young- 
ster who tries to help an elderly 
woman recover her memory, 
and what he learns on the way. 
Dechausay wrote the book after 
complaining of the negative 
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images of black men in books. 
A Concordia professor asked 
why she didn’t do something 
about it, so she has. 

Josey Vogels (BA 93, jour- 
nalism) has a column in the 
Montreal weekly Hour. “My 
Messy Bedroom” is about “love 
and sex in the 90s.” It is aimed 
mainly at college and young 
university students among 
whom it has quite a following. 
A volume of Vogels’ columns, 
also called My Messy Bedroom, 
was published this summer. 
(Véhicule Press. $13.95) 

The First Time is a collection 
of stories, by writers and artists 





from across Canada, all about 
... Well, the first time. Edited by 
Charles Montpetit (BA 79), the 
two-volume collection covers 
the range of sexual preferences 
in tales of initial sexual experi- 
ences and explorations. Among 
contributors are editor Mont- 
petit and Leanne Franson 
(BFA 85) who produced a de- 
lightful comic strip for the an- 


THE FIRST TIME 


TRUE STORIES vowwme 2 





thology. Graduates may recog- 
nize something a lot like the 
Concordia Visual Arts Building 
in some of the scenes. (Orca 
Book Publishers. 2 vols @ 
$7.95) 

Marika Pruska-Carroll is a 
professor of Russian and East- 
ern European politics at Con- 
cordia. This book was created 
in response to Concordia stu- 
dent questions about 
life in Russia after 
Pruska-Carroll re- 
turned from a sum- 
mer of research there. 
She took their ques- 
tions back with her to 
Russia on three fur- 
ther visits. The result: 
150 taped interviews 
from Russians of all 
ages and from all 
walks of life. From the 
tapes, she created her 
book Russia: between 
yesterday and tomor- 
row in which “Rus- 
sians speak out on 
politics, religion, sex 
and America.” 
(Véhicule Press. 
$17.95) 





IN PRINT 


Judith Isherwood 
is a friend of Concor- 
dia where she studied 
creative writing. To- 
day she has a small 
press, Shoreline, in 
Ste-Anne-de-Belle- 
vue, Quebec. The 
press recently released 
its tenth book, Mil- 
dred Minturn, the 
story of a New York 
society girl living in 
the late 19th century. 
She attended Bryn 
Mawr and gradually 
became “involved 
with socialism, an un- 
orthodox marriage 
and an early death in 
Switzerland.” The 
book is written by her daughter 
Leslie Minturn Allison. (Shore- 
line. $18.95) 

Theodore Sampson (BA 54) 
is associate professor of Ameri- 
can literature at the University 
of Athens, Greece. His publica- 
tions include an anthology of 
contemporary Canadian poetry 
and a monograph on Wallace 
Stevens. His book Beyond Mu- 





he has taken over the years at 
the annual pilgrimage by native 
people to Lac Ste. Anne has 
been collected into a book, with 
text by Simon. Healing Waters 
looks at all aspects of the gigan- 
tic festival of healing-by-faith 
that takes place annually at this 
lake north of Edmonton. (The 
University of Alberta Press. 
$24.95) 


sic: the poetics of Wallace Stevens 
was recently published by Seag- 
ull Publications. 

Some of Steve Simon’s (BA 
85, comm. studies/journalism) 
photographs appeared in this 
magazine | December 1994| af- 
ter he was named News Pho- 
tographer of the Year for his 
work at the Edmonton Journal. 
Now, a selection of the photos 


ls 1996 the year for your reunion? 


Then now is the time to get organized. Send us your name so we 
can start planning! 


Does your department, sports team or special interest group 
want to get together to celebrate? 


Does your graduation year end in a 6 or a 1? Concordia, Sir 
George Williams and Loyola alumni from the following years 
will be celebrating their 10th - 50th reunion years: 1986, 1981, 
1976, 1971, 1966, 1961, 1956, 1951, 1946. 


We have a whole weekend of fun planned for all reunion groups 
next October and we hope you'll be part of it! If you are inter- 
ested in seeing old friends and acquaintances at a reunion event, 
fill in this form and return it to the Office of Alumni Affairs at 
the address below. 


| am interested in: 
| I want to be a class representative for the class of: 
(| I want to attend a reunion of my class of: 


| I want to attend a reunion of my department, sports team, 
yearbook committee, etc. (please specify): 


Name: 


Address: 





(office) 


Telephone: (home) 
Degree and year: 


Institution: 


Please return to: 
Homecoming 1996 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Suite BC 101 
Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 
Telephone: (514) 848-3815 
Fax: (514) 848-2826 
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Graduate, 
Diploma in Accountancy 


GAIL FAYERMAN 


Director of Diploma 
in Accountancy 





The bottom line is that 
Concordia graduate students are tops 
in a bottom line profession. 


Aspiring accountants must first pass the rigorous four-day Uniform Final Examination (U.FE.), sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. Concordia’s success in these examinations has been nothing short of phenomenal, 
its students having convincingly topped the national pass rate six times between 1988 and 1994. In 1994 for example, 
Concordia’s pass rate was 80%; the Canadian average was 53%, Québec’s 39%. 
This success rate, according to Gail Fayerman, director of the Diploma in Accountancy program, is the result of “small 
classes which enable students to get a lot of personal attention from professors who are among the best in their field. 
Also, our courses evolve quickly to keep up with current developments.” That sentiment is echoed by student 
lan Carew, recipient of Québec’s third highest grade in last year’s U.FE.. He credits his success to a “comprehensive 
curriculum, and professors whose practical work experience prepares us for the real world”. 
And there are other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many people: more than 160 under- 
graduate and graduate programs with strong reputations in business studies, communications, psychology, 
fine arts and engineering, a college system offering a personalized approach to education, a friendly atmosphere 
with professors who are known for their accessibility, a remarkable choice of programs on a full- and part- 
time basis and two campuses with a student body truly representative of Montréal’s diverse population. 
When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, you can be 
assured that what you learn here will go farther out there. 


Concordia 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


UNIVER SIT ¥_ | Monreal Quebec 136 IMs 


Tel: (514) 848-2668 


Keal ecucidion for the veal wold 
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In four months on 

the job, the new top 
administrator at 
Concordia hasn't 
stopped exploring its 
nooks and crannies, 
chatting with its 
denizens and generally 
learning just what this 


place is all about 
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by Kathleen Hugessen 


photos by Spyros Bourboulis 
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es anda gentle smile 
he didn’t wish to 

ee what was up at 
Te explained his interest. 


executive as Garry Mil ted ; da set of documents 
as a sort of har the highway and byways of 
Concord’ s adore Pealttble reference work for the 
man at the top. These documents occupy two of the largest 
three-ring binders available at Concordia’s Bookstores. They 
are not yet complete and, Milton allows, a third binder is a 
distinct possibility. 

Lowy has not, however, restricted himself to Concordia on 
paper. He’s been out and about, not only attending committee 
meetings and administrative functions, but joining in commu- 
nity events and even wandering into classrooms. The old jingle 
might have been written for him: “He’s here. He’s there. He’s 
everywhere ...” 





Lowy seems delighted at what he’s found. “I am very heart- 
ened by the positive response I’ve had from the Concordia 
community.... Recognizing that here at Concordia there is a 
great need for a boost, the expectations are high and expecta- 
tions for change are high. Anybody coming in here would be 
welcomed as someone who can help turn the place around in 
terms of morale. I’ve benefitted from that kind of expectation. 

“What I'd like to do and what I’ve been trying to do is to get 
involved as much as possible with all segments of the university. 


I recognize that this is a honeymoon period. I recognize that, 
as my job calls for making decisions that are controversial, 
some people will be pleased, other people will not be pleased.... 
[ know it’s important early on for me to get a sense of what 
the problems are and what the opportunities are. In a sense, 
I’m in a rush, I want as quickly as possible to get a handle on 
what makes this place tick.” 

Lowy has set himself a demanding schedule to cover the 
territory but, chuckling, he explains it’s not a problem: “I am 
blessed with lots of energy. That’s not something you create, | 
just happen to have it. It’s not a chore for me. It’s kinda normal 
operating procedure.” 

Prior to his arrival at Concordia, Lowy had been in Toronto. 
He was his department's chair in University of Toronto's 
Faculty of Medicine where he eventually became dean, and 
latterly was director of its Centre for Bioethics. But Lowy is no 
stranger to Montreal. Born in Austria, he spent several years in 
Portugal as a child, came to the United States at age 10, then 
his family moved to Montreal. 

“When I came to Montreal at age 12, I already spoke 
English. I learned French like English-speaking Montrealers 
learned French, maybe more than some ... my French is 
improving. Through misuse, lack of use et cetera, it’s taking 
me time to get my vocabulary up and to get comfortable. It’s 
getting there. In Toronto, I almost never spoke French; since 
coming here, almost every day.” 

Lowy attended Baron Byng High School, then went on to 
study medicine at McGill University. He eventually specialized 
in psychiatry which he continued to practise in Toronto even . 
while carrying heavy administrative loads. 


| am very heartened by the 
positive response I’ve had from 
the Concordia community. 
— Frederick Lowy 


A certain amount of wry commentary has accompanied the 
appointment of a psychiatrist to Concordia’s top administra- 
tive position in light of the trying times the University has 
lived through in recent years. Asked whether he feels his more 
than 30 years as a psychiatrist will be of particular use at 
Concordia, Lowy replies, “As a psychiatrist dealing with psychi- 
atric illness, the answer is obviously “No. This community is 
not sick.... However, learning how to be a psychiatrist and 
how to function as a psychiatrist involves qualities that are 
extremely important in this job and that are now kind of 
second nature to me. 
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“T feel quite comfortable in listening to people; I’m interested 
in what they say. It’s not just a pro forma operation, I genuinely 
want to know what they think and why they think it. I want to 
know what’s holding them back, what that particular individual 
wants and why he or she can't achieve it. Similarly, I’m eager to 
know what the people who work here — students, faculty, staff 
— what their aspirations are and what, if anything, is holding 
them back. Some of the factors are systemic and have to do 
with issues largely outside themselves; some of them may well 
be personal in terms of themselves as people or in terms of the 
immediate workplace they’re in.” 

He says, to be effective, decision-making must be shared. 
“You don’t have A and B making decisions that C, D and E 
are going to carry out without involving them. If you do, 
youre asking for trouble. Maybe you do that in the military 
or in some industrial hierarchy, but you don't do that in the 
collegial organization a university has to be. If you do, you 
encourage people to be passive and to wait for someone else 
to make decisions as to what they ought to do ... you cannot 
harness their strengths. 

“I feel very strongly that, if you can promote personal 
growth, help people identify their own aspirations with their 
jobs, they are much more likely to enjoy what they’re doing 
and they’re going to be better at it.” 

In addition to his experience as a psychiatrist, Lowy also 
brings an impressive administrative background, a forward- 
seeking attitude and a history of getting things done. 

Dr. Mark Longhurst, a family medicine practitioner and 
professor at University of British Columbia, remembers review- 
ing the family medicine residency program at University of 


| feel quite comfortable in 
listening to people; I’m 
interested in what they say. 
— Frederick Lowy 


Toronto with Lowy. “Family medicine has always struggled to 
find its niche in the medical school hierarchy,’ he says. “We 
were pleased to find the dean so open and understanding of 
some of the broader implications.... We involved in the educa- 
tional side of family medicine had started looking at medical 
ethics, palliative care, social and domestic violence ... and other 
non-traditional aspects of the changing landscape of medicine. 
Fred Lowy was already there and starting to make demands of 
his departments and faculty to research these areas.” 

Lowy left Montreal in 1970, not because of the political 
situation but because he was attracted to a job in Ontario. 





“T was married at that time,” Lowy says. “My first wife died. 
She died in 1973 of a brain tumour. I had three kids. I was in 
Ottawa. I was chief of psychiatry at the Ottawa Civic Hospital 
and a professor at the University of Ottawa. Then, in 1974, I 
had the opportunity to go to Toronto which, first of all, was a 
professional challenge. I became chairman of the department 
there in Toronto and director of the Clarke Institute. It also 
gave me an opportunity to start a new life.” 

His children, three sons, were seven, six and a year and a 
half at the time of his wife’s death. “It was a difficult time,” he 
remembers. “I was very fortunate, a year later in 1975, to 
marry my present wife, Mary Kay. We had a daughter who was 
born in 1977. She’s now 18 and starting at Dalhousie — Sarah. 
My other children are David who's now 28; Eric, my 27-year- 
old, has two daughters; and Adam is 24.” 

Dr. Mary Kay O’Neill-Lowy has joined her husband at as 
many functions as the move from Toronto and the termination 
of her practice there — she is herself a psychotherapist and 
psychoanalyst — have allowed. They are both planning to take 
French language courses. Together they enthusiastically parti- 
cipated in Homecoming 1995. Together they joined the throng 
for the Concordia Shuffle, the annual march from the Sir George 
to the Loyola campus to raise funds for scholarships. In an 
unprecedented move, Lowy told a meeting of the Board of 
Governors how important he believes advancement to be and, 
there being no time like the present, circulated his Shuffle 
sponsorship sheet beginning with Chair Reg Groome. The 
Board came through with flying colours and $1,750. 





In fact, Lowy loses few opportunities to express his belief in 
the necessity of improved advancement. The government will 
no longer foot the bills; universities must find other sources of 
funding. “I am hopeful of drawing in more people from the 
Loyola and Sir George constituencies who don’t regard Concordia 
as their alma mater. I do want to reach out to those people. 

“I think it’s exceedingly important for our graduates to get 
into the habit of supporting the University even if, initially, it’s 
only a token gift of $10 or $25,” he says. “Once it becomes part 
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of their life pattern, it will be established. I think that’s what 
happens at the major American schools. Like you pay your 
taxes once a year, you also donate to your university. It 
becomes part of your routine. You budget for it. 

“We also have to pay a lot of attention to the student experi- 
ence at Concordia,” he says, “not only because the student 
experience in its own right is extremely important, but for 
selfish reasons from the institution's point of view. It’s only the 
satisfied student who makes the supportive graduate.” 

Lowy has also begun to explore the environment in which 
Concordia is located, visiting and meeting with the leaders of 
the other three Montreal universities. For the first time that 
anyone can remember, the rector and all the vice-rectors of 
Concordia met over lunch with the principal and all the vice- 


principals of McGill to discuss common problems and issues. 





“It was amicable,” Lowy says. “There was a very good spirit of 
‘let’s look at what will benefit both our institutions. ... We did 
not get into specifics. We did not talk about who's going to get 
rid of what. We talked only about opportunities for working 
together.” 

Bernard Shapiro, principal of McGill University, agrees. The 
next steps, he says, will certainly include further meetings, and 
more besides. “I think two things have to happen,” Shapiro 
says. “First of all, inside McGill, inside Concordia, discussions 
about the future have to go on so we develop, each of us, more 
precisely, our sense of what the future mission and future 
shape of the institution might be.... At the same time, maybe 
with a slight time-lag, these two institutions need to discuss 
with each other what their appropriate relationship is in a 
context of what will be quite extreme fiscal constraint.... 

“We're going to have to think about what kinds of things we 
might do together, what kinds of things only one of us might 
do, what kinds of things both of us might do — what kinds of 
things neither of us should do! There is an enormous range of 


» 
. 


programs and fiscal issues that need to be addressed 


Lowy describes the kinds of areas under discussion, “There 
are a number of shared programs already. These can be multi- 
plied. The most obvious thing is the library. All the libraries of 
all four universities have to retrench because of budgetary con- 
siderations and the high price of professional and academic 
publications. It would be a terrible shame if all four libraries 
decided to cut off the same journals. It doesn’t make sense, 
right? But, unless they talk to each other, that could happen. 

“What's to be avoided,” he says, “is any imposition by exter- 
nal forces of decisions that ought to be made collaboratively 
by the participating players. In other words, I don’t think the 
government should be telling us what to do.” 

Though it seems difficult to image this wholly involved rec- 
tor having any free time, he does, and he knows what he wants 
to do with it. “I like to read. I like sports. I like people. I like 
getting together socially. I like music — primarily classical but 
next in line is jazz and folk music. We are not talking atonal; 
we are talking opera for sure. 

“For the past six years I’ve been on the Board of the 
National Ballet of Canada and I’ve attended the performance 
of every ballet program that company has produced ... I’m 
looking forward to the OSM. The National Ballet is our best in 
Canada and the OSM (Orchestre Symphonique de Montréal) 
is as well. I’m going to miss Tafelmusik in Toronto. They play 
old music, they play a lot of quartets, quintets et cetera. I’m 
interested in [Dean of Fine Arts] Chris Jackson’s SMAM (Studio 
de Musique ancienne de Montréal).” 

As to putting his feet up with a good book: “I’m an omnivo- 
rous reader. I love reading. I read everything. Lately, of course, 
I’ve mainly been reading Concordia stuff. I read the newspa- 
pers a lot. For fun, I read historical novels, mysteries. I’ve been 
reading in French, actually, mainly to improve my French and 
to reacquaint myself with people that may be talked about 
here.” 

His eyes light up when he’s asked about matters gastronomi- 
cal. “I love food,” he grins. “I don’t cook myself. The division of 
labour at home is that Mary Kay cooks — she’s a good cook — 
and I do the clean up. I’m a terrible cook, in fact, but I love to 
eat. That’s one of the attractions of Montreal. I’m looking for- 
ward to reacquainting myself with Montreal restaurants.” 

His mood turns pensive, however, at one last question. After 
a month in the saddle, if he could have one wish — excepting 
only all the money in the world — what would he wish for 
Concordia. 

“Yeah,” he sighs, “... except for all the money ...” 

He takes a moment to reflect. “Right now,” he says at last, “I 
wish that everyone at Concordia would feel as good about this 
place as I do. I’m coming in rather naively and I’ve heard a lot 
of negative things about Concordia. I now know that the reali- 
ty is quite different. Right now, I’m feeling very positive about 
this place. I wish everybody else did too.” 
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ome people tap the steering wheel impatiently or 
fiddle with the radio when they’re stuck in the 
car at rush-hour. In a bumper-to-bumper 
traffic jam on the Champlain Bridge one 
day, Professor Van Suong Hoa did neither. 
Instead, he came up with a breakthrough in 
the field of composite materials. “I had been 
working (with graduate students) on a problem for a year, and 
we really got stuck,” says the Concordia professor of mechanical 
engineering. The “problem” was, for a contract with Transport 
Canada, to develop a leak-detection device for composite 
reservoirs containing corrosives. “We were in over our heads, 
and no one could help us. Then, suddenly, I got an idea while 
I was stuck in traffic!” 

The gridlock on the bridge seemed to break Hoa’s creative 
impasse. For a year, his team had 
been trying to solve the puzzle of 
why reservoirs made of composite 
material made so much noise when 
loaded, even though they appeared 
to be in good condition. Hoa’s idea 
was that the noise levels could be 
caused by the formation of sec- 
ondary, non-critical defects not 
compromising the integrity of the reservoir. “For a good reser- 
voir, noise levels will die down quickly,” he says, “but for a bad 
one, they will just keep on increasing, so we used that as an 
indicator.” 

Hoa’s team devised a method for monitoring the integrity of 
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| don’t think individuals do 
very much for science, unless 
you’re an Einstein. 
— José Garrido 





Professor 
Richard Guy 
with his 3°D 
Intensity 
Assessor. 


the reservoirs. That represented another four years of work, 
but nothing would have been started without his rush-hour 
brainstorm. 


Invention is at best an elusive endeavour, off limits to any- 
one but the most doggedly determined. Yet, Hoa is just one of 
a number of Concordia researchers who have managed to 
release that particular genie from its bottle. 

Invention wears many faces, whether it takes the form of a 
better mousetrap (or a better way of testing composite material), 
a genetic device or a new mathematical method. But what 
qualifies as an invention? Hoa, who holds two patents and is 
currently applying for another, provides one possible guideline. 
“If you can pay someone to build it for you, provided you have 
enough money, then it’s not really an invention,” he says. “The 
technology and knowledge were available, but no one had 
decided to go ahead and do it. 

“I developed a bi-axial testing 
machine which simulates the pres- 
sures On composite materials at 
their weakest point, but I don’t 
consider that an invention because 
anyone with the money could have 
done it. But we also created a 
leak-detection device (for composite 
storage tanks). Before we did, you couldn't do it even if you 
had the money — that’s an invention.” 

Ultimately, a successful invention is, to put it bluntly, some- 
thing that works. Nobody cares about bells and whistles if the 
contraption doesn't get the job done. A method of inventing 
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Professor 
Van Suong Hoa: 
Inspired in a 
traffic jam. 


om 
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that works for everyone is rare indeed, although Concordia’s 

inventors did find some areas of agreement on how they got 

from there to here. | 

“Chance favours the prepared mind.” That is Centre for 
Building Studies Professor Richard Guy’s favourite aphorism 
when he is asked to pin down the ephemeral qualities involved 
in invention. Expertise is his number one criterion. Don’t expect 
a bolt from the blue when you don’t even know what has al- 
ready been done and how, and what needs to be done and why. 

In fact, even if you are an expert, don’t expect a bolt of 
lightning ... except sometimes. 

Guy came up with the brainwave that would become a 3-D 
Intensity Assessor in 1991. His graduate student Adel Abdou 
(PhD 95) took the idea and developed it. The resulting device 
not only tests the sound quality of a room, it also fingers the 
culprit surfaces that are hurting sound quality. Guy says most 
of the conceptual design came to him in one shot. “Somehow, 
at least conceptually, everything seemed to fall into place. It 
was a beautiful answer to an immediate problem and, from the 
concept, everything flowed readily. Then we had to develop 


Professor 
Susan Mikkelsen: 
little flashes 

of inspiration. 
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certain skills to bring my vision to fruition; the difficult part 
was making it fit what I had conceived.” 

Such inspiration may be invaluable in getting an invention 
off the ground, but both Hoa and Guy agree it’s all too rare. 
Endless hours of tinkering are far more likely. 

Dr. Susan Mikkelsen, an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of chemistry and biochemistry, invented the Sequence 
Selective DNA Sensor to detect genetically determined diseases 
like cystic fibrosis. She says she would like to dispel the myth that 
inventions come in the form of some sort of divine inspiration. 
“The idea that there is a flash of lightning, a sudden ‘Eureka!’ 
just isn’t true,” she says. “There were little flashes of inspiration, 
but mostly a lot of work. There was no big ‘Eureka!’ here; maybe 
in other labs.” 

Guy sees the small victories in many individual labs comple- 
menting one another. “I’m quite used to chipping away at the 
edges, and being satisfied with the crumb or morsel of new 
knowledge which results,” he says. “It is only through that, in 
conjunction with all the other crumbs, that you get a large and 
more useful picture.” But he doesn’t disregard the importance 
of the sudden breakthrough, adding, “In the case of my (3-D 
sensor), a whole slice came off.” 

Some inventors have a more individualistic philosophy. Hoa 
says that, while he has never been aware of any other teams 
working on the same problem he was tackling, he does feel 
one form of competitive pressure driving him on. “There is 
competition against yourself, trying to do a bit better than last 
time. An incremental difference is a big difference in invention. 
That is enough to challenge you without finding out if others 
are trying to do the same thing.” 

As with most things in life, there are few if any entirely new 
inventions under the sun. Most are either improvements on 
what has been done before — the proverbial better mousetrap — 
or a process of filling in the blanks left by others. 


The idea that there is flash 
of lightning, a sudden 
‘Eureka!’ just isn’t true. 
— Susan Mikkelsen 


José Garrido has done both. The professor of actuarial 
mathematics and statistics has devised a new and improved 
way of calculating the risk and cost of hurricanes. “The problem 
with hurricane models up to now is that they assumed the same 
risk of hurricanes throughout the year, even though they occur 
more often during the summer. That kind of model has been 
used for years, but since then we have acquired better mathe- 
matical tools, so we had a chance to accommodate the patterns 
of seasonality. My model shows varying levels of risk.” 

All inventors face the same conundrum: making it work. 
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They throw anything they can think of at the problem. Inventors 
are in the same race, but certainly not all in the same boat. 

In some ways, the university tinkerer does have one edge over 
rivals and colleagues in, say, corporate research and development. 
Hoa says that despite funding he has received from NSERC, 
the defence department and corporations (for specific contracts) 
like Pratt & Whitney, the luxury of time is equally valuable. 
“Working with several generations of graduate students, over 
time I can afford to do lots of things which other people can’t.” 

Garrido says it is impossible to divorce his research work 
from the university environment. “I don’t think individuals do 
very much for science, unless you're an Einstein. You need to 
get good graduate students interested, direct and educate 
them, and let their creative energy work in conjunction with 
yours. If you build up a team, including researchers from other 
universities, you're not alone trying to tackle a monster when a 
problem arises. 

“It’s also easier that way,” he says, “to convince people that, 
even for large-scale projects or very difficult problems, we can 
come up with a better solution.” 

In other ways, university researchers must clear higher hurdles 
than their corporate counterparts, particularly in the thorny 
area of development. 

Mikkelsen’s sensor was patented last May following three 
years of intensive research with graduate students. But she 
soon came across another snag: getting the funding and corporate 
support for development. Although several biotechnology 
companies had expressed interest in her invention, “they were all 
small companies without a lot of capital for R&D investment.” 
Based on their interest, however, she applied for a strategic 
grant from the federal government. It was never sent for review. 

“The biotechnology committee I sent my application to said 
that (my invention) had nothing to do with biotechnology, 
which came as a complete surprise to me,’ she says. “I had 
thought it was a sure thing because we had demonstrated that 
it works and we had a sound plan to get it developed.” 
Mikkelsen has since shelved her invention, at least until a 
corporate sponsor chooses to step forward. 

Another complication for university inventor/researchers is 
that they must not only make it work, but be able to explain 
very clearly why. This is simply not as necessary in the private 
sector. “I have to be able to train my graduate students,’ Hoa 
says, “so I can’t just make something work and stop there. I have 
to explain it to them.” In addition, science journals expect a 
step-by-step dissection of a method so others can duplicate it 
to test its results. 

Yet, there is some aspect of inventiveness which simply 
resists scholarly explanation or analysis. Chance or luck certainly 
plays a part, despite the inventor’s best efforts to control the 
outcome. Without some good luck, Mikkelsen might still be 
working on her invention. “We could have gone on for years 
before hitting an approach that worked. There’s no way of 














Professor 

Jose Garrido 
makes math 
of hurricanes. 


knowing which will work — that’s why it’s called research. With 
development, you are basing your work on previous results,” 
she explains, “but in research you're trying to do something 
that hasn’t been done before. We were lucky that the second or 
third method we tried worked.” 

Whatever method works best for the individual researcher, 
Guy feels a blinkered, eyes-on-the-prize viewpoint may be a cul- 
de-sac. “A gold digger should look over the top of the hole once 
in a while,” he says. “Maybe there’s some gold that’s been exposed 
by the rain; there’s not necessarily any where he’s digging.” 

But what about the gold at the end of the inventor’s rainbow? 
Maybe later. No one interviewed for this story has retired to 
the Bahamas. Not one has become rich — or even much richer 
— thanks to the little miracles he or she has engineered. “I 
probably should try to make more money off my inventions 
by focusing on one and marketing and developing it,’ Hoa 
says. “Instead, I’ve been working on a variety of projects, just 
to prove to myself that I can do them.” 

Guy says, “I haven’t made any money from my inventions, 
partly by choice — I haven't patented them, and I published my 
methods, so that anyone can copy what I did. Most inventions 
are not money-makers in themselves anyway, because there are 
sO many inventions, and they each fit into a different category 
or niche.” 

So why do it, besides the added shine on academic credentials? 

“If you want to do something new and different, you have to 
venture out into ground that you really don’t know, and you 
can get stuck. It can be very frustrating,” Hoa admits. “But it’s 
really fulfilling when you go through it. You can’t do anything 
routine after that.” 

“In the academic world, the primary objective is to make a 
contribution,” Guy says. “An invention doesn’t have to be a 
world beater. I’m content to apply and advance what we know. 
That’s precisely why we're here. Academia offers us the freedom 
to follow our intellectual goals.” 


Sylvain Comeau (BA Journalism) 91 is a Montreal 
freelance writer 
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A Concordia management professor is an 
authority on the care and feeding of 
entrepreneurs and small businesses 


igaris 









by Liz Warwick photos by Claudio Call 





our mother might have called it “get up and go”: his modest book-lined office on the fifth floor of a tall downtown 
that spirit and energy that compels people to start building. In today’s business environment, where few companies 
their own companies. In the business world, it’s offer job security, knowing how to make it on your own could be 
called entrepreneurship. Until 10 years ago, few people a lifesaver. 
understood what pushed entrepreneurs to take their Ibrahim admits it takes two skills to make an entrepreneur. “An 
risks and what strategies helped _—_——_(—<——_. $——————____ entrepreneur is somebody who sees 
them succeed. Then, in 1986, an opportunity that none of us can 
Concordia professor Dr. A. Bakr Entrepreneurs are not see. Then that person exploits the 
one began i: in the : high-risk takers. They take i‘ iteampid he say Without both 
nowledge gaps. He helped start , elements, an entrepreneurial venture 
the University’s Centre for Small calculated risks. will fail. 
Business & Entrepreneurial — Dr. A. Bakr Ibrahim But Ibrahim disputes the myth 
Studies, one of the first of its kind that entrepreneurs are great risk- 
in Canada. Currently the Centre’s LL ______—__—__— = ———_——e~ fakers, bitreprenetirs are not high 
director, Ibrahim has published two well-known and much- risk takers. They take calculated risks,” he says. They also tend 
used textbooks: one on entrepreneurship and one on family to have a great drive to achieve, a love of independence and a 
business. strong sense of intuition, he adds. 
In the past decade, entrepreneurship has become a business As the Centre’s name suggests, entrepreneurship and small 
buzzword. Everyone, its seems, wants a little of that entrepre- business have often gone hand in hand. Yet Ibrahim warns that 
neurial spirit. As well they should, says Ibrahim in an interview in the two shouldn't always be lumped together. 
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Dave Walker, Steve Lorber, David Balasubramanian and Ning Xiao are MBA students and the consultants who make up the Concordia 
Small Business Consulting Centre. 


“Entrepreneurship implies a certain behaviour element: 
innovation, flexibility and risk-taking,” he says, meaning 
entrepreneurs can be found in organizations of all sizes and 
types. But, he adds, a small business tends to be the first step 
for an entrepreneur. 

A small business usually employs fewer than 50 people and 
has annual sales revenues of less than $5 million, Ibrahim says. 
They include everything from corner dépanneurs to small 
computer software companies. And they are the heart of the 
Canadian economy: Ibrahim estimates 97 per cent of businesses 
in Canada and the United States are in the category. 

With small businesses carrying that much economic clout, 
[brahim was surprised to realize how little attention they 
received from business schools. 
“For many years, entrepreneur- 
ship and small business were 
not an important part of the 
curriculum,” he says. “Most 
business schools would talk and 
teach about large companies 
but ignore the entrepreneurial 
and small business part. As a result, we were preparing our 
students to be part of the large financial or manufacturing 
institutions instead of teaching them how to be innovative 
and start their own businesses.” 

Now, thanks to CSBES, Concordia students have access to 
courses and research in the areas of entrepreneurship, small 
business and family business (see page 18). The Centre offers 
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We’re not in here to make 
money. It’s more of a learning 
experience. 

— Dave Walker 


eight undergraduate and graduate courses as well as the 
Concordia Small Business Consulting Centre where students 
hone their entrepreneurial skills while helping small business 
succeed, 

Run by four MBA students, this bureau offers marketing, 
research, management and financial services to local businesses. 
The student consultants are expected to turn a profit, although 
they admit that, in terms of an hourly wage, it isn’t a top payer. 
But, as Dave Walker, 30, explains, the experience far outweighs 
any financial compensation. “We're not in here to make money. 
It’s more of a learning experience,” he says. “The bureau is for 
us to go out there and learn how to set up a business. We have 
to find our own clients, organize our projects and price them.” 

Taking on the consulting position 
isn't easy, he adds, “It was a very scary 
thing to get into this. If we had no 
projects, we had no income.” 

This year, Walker and his colleagues 
Steve Lorber, David Balasubramanian 
and Ning Xiao have helped a variety 
of companies including a store inter- 
ested in expanding, an entrepreneur needing help writing a 
business plan, and a non-profit company interested in improv- 
ing its budgeting and management systems. Many business 
people, says Walker, turn to the bureau because big-name con- 
sultants are so expensive. “We give them something that is 
competitive,” he says, noting that the consultants have back- 


grounds in accounting, law, 
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What do Télémedia i lf C1 


Inc., Quebecor Inc., A 
Power Corporation of Canada and Bombardier Inc I have in coat 
Hint: it’s a characteristic shared by one-third of all Fortune 500 companies. 

Answer: they're all family-owned businesses. 

Until recently, little was known about the challenges and difficulties of 
running a family-owned business, says management Professor A. Bakr 
Ibrahim. People working in such businesses proceeded by trial and error. 
A few years ago, Ibrahim realized that many of the entrepreneurs he was 
studying were in fact running small businesses. And they wanted more 
information and help making their businesses succeed. So Ibrahim 
Started researching the phenomenon, eventually publishing a textbook 
on family business. Then, last year, he was asked to participate in a new 
international project to help family businesses. 

The project is the Institute for Family Enterprise, run by Philippe and 
Nan-B de Gaspé Beaubien, respectively the chair and vice-chair of 
Télémedia Inc. Based in Montreal, the Institute brings together university 
researchers, business people and consultants to offer workshops and 
seminars to family businesses from across the world. 

The project represents a dream realized for the de Gaspé Beaubien 
family. For many years, they had no role models for what a family business 
could be, says Nan-B de Gaspé Beaubien. They started asking around for 
advice, but no one could help.“We went to consultants, there were none,” 
she says.“We went to the business schools in Canada, the United States 
and Europe, but there was not one course in family business. There was 
no one who was looking at what we wanted to understand which was 
the long-term consequences on the family and the business.” 

So, in 1993, the de Gaspé Beaubiens created the Institute, a place 
designed to help people “ask the right questions.” To encourage informa- 
tion-sharing and dialogue, the Institute invited a professor from each of 








Montreal's four uni- 
; | | versities to serve as 
a research fellow. (The Institute’s board of directors also includes the CEOs 
of all four universities.) When it came to picking someone from 
Concordia, the choice was clear. In fact, the Institute immediately tapped 
lbrahim’s expertise by asking him to develop a questionnaire for Institute 
members in order to create a profile of the concerns, issues and challenges 
family businesses face. 

The Institute has several programs and courses, explains Executive 
Director Michele Desjardins. It recruits family businesses having annual 
sales between $20 million and $250 million and asks members to 
complete Ibrahim’s questionnaire. Then, families are asked to take a 
two-and-a-half-day “immersion course” designed to raise awareness of 
the problems that can come up in the business. The Institute's first 
immersion course was held in mid-June and was attended by about 20 
families from Canada, the United States, Asia and the Middle East. 

After that, families can take follow-up workshops in specific areas such 
as gender issues, and attend advisory and support groups. “We want to 
bring options to families and family businesses so they can think about 
them and decide what is the best choice,” Desjardins says. 

For Ibrahim and the other fellows, the Institute is a research dream 
come true. They have access to experts from all kinds of fields, they have 
the freedom to develop projects, and they can interview and learn from 
family businesses themselves. 

The Institute, says Ibrahim, points to an increased interest in and 
desire for family-run businesses. There is an age-old mystique that 
surrounds something passed down from generations, he says. “A lot of 
people like to buy from a family business because it’s associated with a 
name you trust. People tend to feel that family businesses take better 
care of the business.” -LW 
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Professor Ibrahim in his downtown office. 


engineering and tourism as well as being able to speak four 
different languages. 

Getting entrepreneurial and consulting experience adds a 
certain luster to the MBA degree, says Walker. He says, in the 
past few years, “the MBA has lost a lot of its magical power” 


on the market. But, he says, an MBA with hands-on experience 


seems to be a winning combination. As well, the consulting 
experience has changed the way Walker perceives himself. “If 
youd asked me five years ago, ‘Would you ever start your own 
business?’ I would have said no. But times have changed so 
much, you're almost forced to become an entrepreneur.” 
Walker also found himself inspired by a course in entrepre- 
neurship taught by Ibrahim. “You're surrounded by all these 
people coming up with ideas and you become very entrepre- 
neurial yourself. You just want to go out there and start your 
own business.” 

Encouraging and supporting fledgling entrepreneurs is part 
of the Centre’s mission. For the past two years, it has gone to 
local communities and taught small business basics; it has 
helped organize a summer institute for minority entrepre- 
neurs; it will be offering business courses to local aboriginal 
people this year. 

[brahim’s expertise in entrepreneurship has been tapped by 
the Canadian Institute of Bankers which asked him to write a 


guide for bank managers on how to evaluate so-called “know- 
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Entrepreneurship implies 
a certain behaviour element: 
innovation, flexibility and 
risk-taking. 
— Dr. A. Bakr Ibrahim 


ledge-based companies” like software firms. “Most knowledge- 
based companies are brain-rich but asset-poor,” says Ibrahim. 
That creates a problem for bank managers trained to look for 
a certain amount of tangible company assets. Ibrahim’s guide 
is now being used by all the big Canadian banks, and he estimates 
about 16,000 bank managers will read and use it over the next 
few years. 

For Ibrahim, it’s an exciting decade to be studying entrepre- 
neurship and small business. “People are realizing that to succeed 
in the ’90s, you have to go back to basics. You have to find 
your niche and bring in entrepreneurial behaviour like flexibil- 
ity, innovation and calculated risks. The era of large business is 
gone. Now, were in an era of niches, small businesses and 
family business. It’s really about exploring opportunity.” 

Liz Warwick (Gr Dip Journalism 94) is a Montreal 


freelance writer. 
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he eyes of the members 

of Concordia’s Board 

of Governors were sup- 

posed to be opened by a 
Saturday morning tour of 
Concordia arranged for their 
benefit. Their eyes were more 
than opened — they were wide 
with astonishment and delight. 

Little-known but prestigious 
projects within and informa- 
tion about their own Univer- 
sity were put on display. In the 
brief lulls between stops — from 
Hall Building basement hide- 
aways stuffed with engineering 
labs, to towering hot-and-cold 
chambers in a specially modi- 
fied space on tiny Argyle 
Avenue, to the crisp cleanliness 
of an on-site and publicly 
available psychology clinic on 
the Loyola campus — Board 
members excitedly turned to 
each other, marvelling at one 
aspect or another. 

Organizers bet, correctly, 
that Board members would be 
so impressed that they would 
share their enthusiasm with 
each other and with prospec- 
tive donors. It is a year before 
Concordia’s Capital Campaign 
is due to start and the tour was 
the first stop in informing 
Board members — particularly 
those who are not alumni — 
about the University and why 
it needs funding. 

The tour was arranged, 
said Associate Vice-Rector 
and Director of University 
Advancement Chris Hyde, “in 
response to a couple of plain- 
tive cries from the Board.” 
Members had said, “If they 
expect us to sell Concordia, we 
don’t know the University that 
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Board of bovernors [our 


All 


well. We haven't got the anec- 
dotal equipment.” 

Board member Lillian 
Vineberg contributed her own 
anecdote on the fast-paced 
five-hour tour September 30. 
She said something clicked 
when she was in the Centre for 
Building Studies’ two-storey 
environmental chamber, 
unique in Canada, purchased 
at a cost of $500,000 with a 
grant from NSERC. The cham- 
ber is used to test walls and 
windows for their insulating 
properties. A wall or window is 
sandwiched between two 
chambers; one side is blasted 
with freezing air, the other is 
usually kept at room tempera- 
ture but can rise to a scorching 
60° Celsius. The effects on the 
test-wall or -window of freeze, 
thaw, rain penetration and 
more can be measured. 

“My husband had a building 


s @ 





in Houston,” Vineberg said. 


“The contractor who made the 
windows had problems. They 
needed a place to test the 
replacements. He couldn’t find 
such a place anywhere — he was 
looking for years. It was a 
nightmare. And here it is at 
Concordia University!” 

The fruits of past funding 
were given centre stage ina 
move crafted to foster pride. 
“It may not seem fair, but 
money goes to strength, not 
weakness,” Hyde says. “If you 
show you're shabby, they think 
you're a shabby institution, 
rather than a noble institution 
struggling against all odds.” 

It appeared to work. Earnest 
pride on the part of professors 
in 10 departments, who 
explained snippets of their 
research, became reflected 
pride for the 25 people who 
listened to them speak. About 
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one-third of the Board partici- 
pated. A repeat tour was held 
in November, and similar 
tours of other departments 
are being considered. 

“I’m certainly going to talk 
to the Governors who weren't 
there and tell them what they 
missed,” J. Brian Aune says. 

“I was really taken aback by the 
microbiology department — the 
DNA. Maybe because it was OJ 
time, I don’t know, but I had no 
idea there was that much daily 
work with DNA and that it was 
going on in our University.” 

The busy men and women 
who gave up their Saturday 
morning for the tour learned 
about firsts and honours and 
exceptional work. They were 
impressed when they saw stu- 
dent ID cards — with photo 
and signature — produced in 
less than two minutes at the 
Birks Student Services Centre. 
They were bowled over in the 
Concordia Bookstore where 
students have only to give their 
ID number to receive a com- 
puter printout of all the books 
required for the courses in 
which they’re enrolled. The 
system was designed in-house. 
It has earned recognition, is 
being sold to other universities 
and contributed to longtime 
employee Lina Lipscombe, 
director of the bookstores, 
being named 1994 Campus 
Bookseller of the Year by the 
Canadian Book Publishers’ 
Council. 

Some of Concordia’s bright- 
est stars and their equipment 
were on display. For example, 
Dr. Perry Anderson’s unique 
ecotoxicology lab with $2 mil- 


lion-worth of equipment that 
can mimic streams and other 
bodies of water. Or the chem- 
istry department's spray mass 
spectrometer — one of just a 
handful in Canada — that can 
track minute variations in 
molecules. 

Legal lecturer and Concordia 
University Alumni Association 
Board representative Pierre 
Frégeau gave up a sunny warm 
Saturday with his four children 
—no small sacrifice — because 
he had a chance to do what 
he’d never done while at 
Concordia as a student: have 
contact with the science 
departments. Fibreglass beams 
and pipes being developed for 
use in constructing buildings 


¢ cash contributions 
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and infrastructures prompted 
him to say, “We can gain 
immediate renown if we get 
those tubes.... It will make 
enormous mileage for the 
University and do something 
socially good. That’s the kind 
of thing a fund contributor 
likes to hear. They don’t want 
to hear about professors’ 
salaries or shuttle buses.” 

The focus turned from the 
highly technical to the touch- 
ingly personal when the tour 
reached the communication 
studies department on the 
Loyola campus. This was the 
only time Board members were 
introduced to undergraduate 
students. The students spoke 
of how the University affects 


them, not of how their projects 
affect the University. 
The tour, as intended, 
opened eyes. It also resulted 
in at least one change of heart. 
“I thought for a while that 
we should get rid of tenure,” 
Vineberg said. “Now I don’t 
think so. The system has to be 
tightened, but tenure has to be 
given. We won't have the best 
or keep the best without it.” 
This first Board tour not 
only lays the groundwork for 
the upcoming Capital Cam- 
paign, Board members agree 
it will help them make better, 
more informed decisions in the 
future. At the October meeting 
of the Board of Governors, no 
less than four of those who had 


attended gave glowing reports 
and strongly recommended the 
participation of others at the 
November tour. 

After participating in the 
tour, Board member and 
alumnus Humberto Santos 
(BComm 75, MBA 79) wrote 
to Concordia’s Thursday Report 
[Oct. 19/95]: “It was really an 
eye-opener,’ his letter said. 

“I feel compelled to say, 
‘Concordians, | am proud of 
you!’ Not only proud of those 
who received us, but of all of 
you, because I am sure that 
similarly exciting programs 
exist throughout the University, 
and I look forward to discover- 


ing them in upcoming tours.” 
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Jennifer Séguin (BFA 88, 
theatre) remembers that, as 
a five-year-old, she watched 
the Wizard of Oz and fanta- 
sized about being Judy 
Garland. 

What? Didn’t she wish 
she were Dorothy? No. 
Even at that tender age, 
Séguin wanted to be a 
performer, seeing what 
goes on behind the scenes. 
It was a dream she would 
fulfill. 

Her love for the theatre 
endured. Today, Séguin, 
29, is a successful Montreal 
actor and comedian. She is 
the only female performer 
in the Montreal comedy 
improv troupe On the Spot 
which opens for the head- 
liners six nights a week at 
the Comedyworks on 
Bishop Street. On the Spot 
delighted the audience at 
this year’s Homecoming 
Comedy Night which 
featured them and Radio 
Free Vestibule. Séguin 
explains that no dialogue 
is ever repeated twice in 
improvisational theatre. 
“We literally make it up as 
we go along.” 

Séguin was born in 
Montreal and grew up in 
Dollard des Ormeaux. It 
was in her high school 
drama class that her talents 
as a performer blossomed. 
“I was very, very shy,” she 
says. But in her last year at 
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Jennifer Séguin plays to the mirror ‘neath the gaze of her On the 


Spot ‘= 
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making It up as she goes along 


by: Lucy Stephenson 
photos: M.C. Péloquin & C. Fleury 


Riverdale High School, she 
auditioned to be host of 


monologue for her audition 
and won the host spot for 
the show. “Everybody went, 
‘Oh my God, she actually 


y?» 


can talk! 


that year’s variety show. “I 
wrote my name on the list 
of people who wanted to She says it wasn’t 
until she went up on stage 
and heard people laughing 
that she knew she could 
“That was 


audition and somebody 
wrote ‘yeah, right’ next to 
my name. | thought, ‘T’ll 


show them.” She did. 
Séguin wrote a comedy 


actually perform. 
the turning point. From 
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then on I just had tons of 
confidence to do anything.” 

She went on to study 
theatre from 1985 to 88, 
first at Sir John Abbott 
College then at Concordia. 
“T played about 100 charac- 
ters in Romeo and Juliet [at 
Concordia], but my favourite 
play was Les Belles Soeurs 
by Michel Tremblay,” she 
says. “I played Des Neiges, 
a 50-year-old woman.” 
Séguin says she “clicked” 
with that play and went 
from feeling she was being 
judged to thinking “it’s all 
about entertaining people.” 

She says she is very grate- 
ful for the encouragement 
her family has given her. 
“They have been really, 
really supportive. They've 
come and seen everything 
I’ve ever done.” A good 
sense of humour runs in 
the family, she says — even 
the family dog Maggie, a 
miniature Schnauzer, is 
funny. Maggie likes to pose 
for the camera. 

Although her family has 
moved to Mississauga, 
Ontario, Séguin isn’t alone 
in Montreal. Her New 
Zealand-born partner 
Simon Peacock, 25, moved 
here in March. Last year, 
the couple took a train trip 
across New Zealand and 
she apparently laughed at 
every sheep she saw. “In 
New Zealand,” Peacock 


says, that’s a lot of sheep.” 

Séguin joined On the 
Spot in 1992. Today the 
troupe consists of 11 people 
including Peacock and two 
other Concordia grads, 
John Moore (BA, GrDip 
88) and Radio Free 
Vestibulian Terrence 
Bowman (BA 87). 

Séguin says it can be 
stressful being the only 
female in On the Spot. 
“People think because 
you re the only woman 
on stage that what you say 
represents your political 
statement about feminism. 
The guys can play any kind 
of character they want and 
it’s okay,” she says. “If I 
play a really ditsy character 
and that’s my only chance 
to do a real character on 
stage that night, then they 
think “Oh, she’s saying all 
women are ditses.’” She 
compensates by trying to 
play a range of characters. 

On the Spot stage man- 
ager Molly Rothschild, 25, 
says because the men in the 
troupe often play female 
roles, Séguin doesn’t get 
stuck doing them all the 
time. 

Craig Francis, 26, is a 
performer with and artistic 
director of On the Spot. He 
doesn’t think having only 
one female performer is a 
problem. “It’s less prob- 
lematic because of Jenny’s 
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At Homecoming 1995, On the Spot was Robert Higdon, Séguin, 
John Miller and Simon Peacock. 


talent,” he says. “She is one 
of the most talented people 
in the troupe.” 

Peacock says Séguin is 
often more concerned with 
the overall show on stage 
than with her own perfor- 
mance. 

Séguin loves her work 
and feels fortunate to be a 
member of the troupe. 
“Improv is perfect,” she 
says. “We don’t really prac- 
tise because we are on pret- 
ty much every night.... 
now I can get up in front of 
a room full of drunk men 
and still know how to make 
them laugh and not feel 
self-conscious.” 

On the Spot is certainly 
making its audiences laugh. 
It is also doing very well in 
improv tournaments. It 
won silver at the 1994 
Commonwealth Games, 
gold at the Toronto 


Comedy Festival last fall, 
and was second in the Just 
For Laughs Improv 
Tournament in March. 
Improv is not Séguin’s 
only professional involve- 
ment. She works full-time 
for Reisler Talent, an 
agency representing 
Montreal actors, and she 
herself does other acting 
work, including a television 
commercial for Nickels 
restaurant with Céline 
Dion, and two episodes of 
Are You Afraid of the 
Dark?, a YTV children’s 
program. She does anima- 
tion voices for the puppet 
show Whimsy’s House and 
for the cartoons Bubba 
Lous and Arthur the 
Aardvark. She appeared last 
year in the children’s film 
Rainbow. “I really got to 
see what movie-making is 
all about,” she says, “and I 





really loved it.” 

Séguin explains the 
diversity in her professional 
life by saying that to be suc- 
cessful “you have to be 
willing to do everything. 
You can’t be just an actor. 
You can’t be just a singer. 
You can’t be just a 
comedian.” 

So where is “Over the 
Rainbow” for this bright, 
confident former Judy 
Garland wannabe? “I’m 
hoping eventually to host 
whole shows at the 
Comedyworks on nights 
when it’s just stand-ups 
and I'll introduce them.” 

It is not out of the ques- 
tion for her to turn to stand- 
up herself. She says she 
could see herself falling into 
it because she is surrounded 
by it. For now, however, she 
prefers the group dynamic 
and spontaneous quality of 
improv. Furthermore, she 
says, “I like not having to 
rehearse!” 

With her signature red 
hair tied in two ponytails — 
suspiciously like Dorothy’s 
(or Garland’s?) — Séguin 
will no doubt continue to be 
a presence on the Montreal 
theatre scene while she fol- 
lows her rainbow wherever 
it leads. 


Lucy Stephenson is studying 
for her graduate diploma in 
journalism at Concordia. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


mong the many benefits and services provided to hold- 

ers of the Concordia Alumni ID Card is access to our 
University’s excellent library system. This has been a most 
valuable service, and one greatly appreciated by our gradu- 
ates. Concordia is, in fact, one of the few colleges and univer- 
sities in Canada that offers library-lending privileges to its 
alumni. It now appears that those privileges to alumni must 
be reduced. 

The Office of Alumni Affairs first learned of this change in 
policy in early September. Dr. Roy Bonin, director of libraries, 
explained that the library had come to this decision reluc- 
tantly, in face of the strain on resources caused by the increase 
in sheer volume of traffic. “The immense success of our 
newly expanded and renovated libraries has attracted more 
business than current resources can handle,” Bonin said. “By 
last spring, our staff was already dealing with huge backlog of 
books from the previous fall. Then this summer, imposed 
budget cuts reduced our part-time library staff by 50 per cent. 
Something had to give.” 

Another factor that played in the decision was that alumni 
usage had increased dramatically over the last academic term 
—to the point of being greater than faculty use. While the 
library aims to provide equitable access to their collections to 
a broad range of constituents — including alumni, business 
and the community-at-large — its first priority must be to its 
primary users, namely Concordia University students, faculty 
and staff. As a result, the library loans policy for alumni and 
other extramural users, be they individuals or companies, is 
as follows: 


ERI IY OTIOG cisseccsccvasssesvenss 3 weeks 
Borrowing Limit .............. 5 books 
Requests for Holds .......... N/A 


“We appreciate that some alumni may find this paring 
down of service disappointing,” said Bonin, “but we hope they 
will understand and appreciate our constraints.” He stressed 
that the Library is most cognizant of the valuable role that 
alumni have played and continue to play at the University in 
supporting the Library. He reiterated how grateful the Univer- 
sity is to its alumni whose generous donations to the last capi- 
tal campaign helped build our excellent new library facilities. 

“The Concordia University Libraries will continue to serve 
our alumni to the best of their ability for the coming years,” 
Bonin said. “Despite the reductions, we are still proud to be 
one of the few Canadian universities that offers library bor- 
rowing privileges to its alumni. Even our sister English-lan- 
guage university in Montreal, McGill, offers no such service to 
its alumni.” 


JOHN MONROE 


Toronto, chapter 





. 


The Toronto chapter's well-attended AGM was held on Tues- 
day, November 7, in the luxurious surroundings of the chap- 
ter’s new home, the Metropolitan Hotel. Guest speaker at both 
the AGM and a chapter-organized luncheon on the same day 
was Dean of Arts and Science Gail Valaskakis. Valaskakis had 
the opportunity to chat with many alumni such as, above, Jen- 
nifer Meehan (BA 93) who won the luncheon doorprize of a 
weekend at the Metropolitan Hotel. At its AGM, the Toronto 
chapter put into place an expanded board under the new Presi- 
dent Geoffrey Lalonde (L BA 69). New members include 
Christopher Kuilman (BFA 95), Monique Lundy (L BA 69), 
Steven Pinnock (BA 85), Richard Ward (communication arts 67), 
Paul Watt (L BA 63), Des Williams (BA 92), Greg Yashan 
(BComm 77), Peter Zledins (BComm 87), Kathryn Kowal (BA 
79), Barbara Milligan (BComm 92) and Ed McMahon (S BA 55). 
Maisie Wong (BComm 78) takes over from Harvey Glower 
(BComm 80) as treasurer. Past-president Marty Ginsherman 
(BA 76) as well as former executives John Monroe (BCompSci 
79), Florence Yaffe (S BA 61) and Glower will remain with the 
board. A number of events are in the planning, including the 
annual Chinese New Year’s Banquet in February. For informa- 
tion, call (416) 599-0046; fax (416) 599-3002; or e-mail 
lalonde@mail.magic.ca. 


78, MCompSci 83) for orga- 
nizing another great event. 


Ottawa chapter 


The Ottawa chapter held its A Winemaker’s Challenge 


annual Open House and Social was organized by Alice 
Kubicek (BA 77, MBA 85) for 
November 17. Cecil de 
Bretigny (S BA 53) has gath- 


ered names of volunteers for 


at Mexicali Rosa’s. About 35 
people attended and were able 
to pick up the events schedule 
for 1995-96 and to meet the 
new executive. 


- , os the annual Christmas 
Che third annual Business 


Networking Luncheon was Exchange Broadcast in 
held November 11. Guest December. 


speaker Mayor Jacqueline During Winterlude, the 
Holzman addressed a crowd of Ottawa chapter will hold its 


about 150 persons. Thanks to annual skating party on the 


Murray Kronick (BCompSci canal and hopes to enter the 
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snow sculpture competition 
this year. 

For further information on 
these and other events, call Dan 
Shkuda (613) 721-9677, home; 
or (613) 239-4001, work. 


Loyolans plan 
for 90-year 
celebrations 


The Loyola Alumni Associa- 
tion will celebrate its 90th 
Anniversary in 1996 — also the 
100th Anniversary of Loyola 
High School. Celebrations and 
special events are being 
planned. 

As part of these, a Book of 
Remembrance has been com- 


PESDUIGE VEL Bak 


High School graduates who 
died in the service of their 
country. Thirty-six men made 
the supreme sacrifice in the 
First World War, 56 in the Sec- 
ond World War and one in the 
Korean action. Dr. A. Gilbert 
“Gil” Drolet (L BA 52) con- 
ducted the research. 

Reunions and activities are 
in the works. The Loyola 100th 
Anniversary organizing com- 
mittee is open to suggestions 
and cordially invites all Loyola 
graduates and friends to sub- 
mit their ideas and suggestions 
to Gabrielle Murphy, Office of 
Alumni Affairs, Loyola cam- 
pus, 7141 Sherbrooke West, 
Room CC 324, Montreal, QC 


ANN VROOM 








Vancouver chapter 


H4B 1R6; telephone or fax: 
(514) 848-3823. 


missioned to pay tribute to the 
Loyola College and Loyola 


About 50 Vancouver-area alumni turned out for a fabulous 
Spanish meal, served buffet-style and with plenty of Sangria, 
at Gaston’s which is owned by Corry Flader (BA 86, BEd 89, MA 
91) and her husband Gaston Carillo. Among those at the gath- 
ering were, from left, chapter contact Lois Stea, Chef Carrillo, 


SECOND ANNUAL ALUMNI SKI EXTRAVAGANZA Eugene Janssens (5 BSc 56), Nancy McHarg (BA 87) and Har sie 


s) 4 ey YS = & 
; y 
al | 
au. Jailudlt 


teeg Athetes 


, +. § > ey - dauhl ie? 
ing Norenan hacon nn danihio 
. Mantre $895.00 
$880.00 


From Toronto: $870.00 


Final Payment: Friday, December 15, 1995 


Payment is accepted in cash or by cheque, made payable to Concordia 
University, MasterCard or Visa and delivered or mailed to the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, attn: Gabrielle Korn, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1MB8. Info: (514) 848-3817. 


Accommodation: The Travellers Inn in Banff 


This skier-friendly hotel offers you an ideal location, just steps from 
downtown Banff shopping and night life. The guest rooms feature two 
large beds and full bath, with spectacular views of the Canadian Rockies. 
New this winter will be a large outdoor hot tub in the hotel’s private 
courtyard. The Travellers’ Inn also features a breakfast restaurant, an 
indoor hot tub, sauna and an on-site ski shop. 


Price includes: 


* Round trip air transportation to Calgary via Air Canada 

* Round trip transfers to Calgary/Banff 

* 7 nights accommodation at The Travellers’ Inn, Banff 

¢ Welcome wine and cheese reception at The Travellers’ Inn 

* Daily continental breakfast 

¢ 5 day tri-area lift pass (Mt. Norquay / Sunshine / Lake Louise) 

¢ 5 day return shuttle to the 3 ski areas 

¢ Complimentary meet-and-greet ski hosts at Sunshine and Lake Louise 
¢ All taxes including applicable GST 





ter Elaine McHarg. 


Skating bash 
to be held at 


Calgary Oval 


The third annual Pan- 
Alumni Skating Party will be 
held at the Olympic Oval in 
Calgary on Sunday, January 
28, 1996. Concordia alumni 
are welcome, as are those of 
other universities — last year 
more than 30 Canadian insti- 
tutions were represented. 

The program is moving 
from its morning time slot. 
This year, skating will begin at 
3 p.m.; light refreshments will 
be served. Prices have not yet 
been finalized but will be simi- 
lar to last year’s ($5/person, 
$2.50/child under 12 or 
$15/family). 

For information and regis- 
tration, call (403) 220-7108. 


Alumni Awards 
banquet set 
for January 


The sixth annual Alumni 
Recognition Awards Banquet 
will be held Thursday, January 
18, 1996, at the Saint James’s 
Club, 1145 Union Avenue, 
Montreal. The cash bar for 
cocktails will open at 6:30 
p.m. with dinner to follow 
at 7 p.m. Tickets are $45 per 
person. 

The Alumni Recognition 
Awards program was con- 
ceived to honour the valuable 
contribution of numerous 
alumni, students, friends and 
teaching staff of Concordia 
and its founding institutions. 

For reservations, tickets 
or more information, call 
Gabrielle Korn, (514) 848-3817. 
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(1907-79): vice-principal (1888-1973): first head of 1903-57): SGV s- 1971): dean of SGW Col- — 

1956-68; acting principal the SGWU English depart- trar, 1929-36; |, lege 1935-56; principal of 

1968-69; the man for ment; assistant dean, 1936-56; the man for SGWU 1956-62; the man 

whom the D.B. Clarke 1952-56 whom the Norris Building for whom the Henry F. ~ 
Theatre is named was named Hall Building is named 


Collection of busts by Wheeler 
grace Hall Building Lobby 


ix of Sir George Williams 

University’s founding 

fathers were honoured 
September 28 as their bronze 
busts, created by the late Orson 
Wheeler, were given a perma- 


story @ peotos: 


Thompson. “He taught Eng- 
lish, history and humanities, 
and he was very well-liked by 
his students.” She had made 


Owen Egan 


few sittings, it had taken shape 
quickly. It was hard for me, as 
an amateur, to notice much 
change. I thought it was per- 


the seven-hour trip from her 
home in Ontario to attend the 
unveiling. She has a personal 
connection with Sir George, 
having attended its Business 
College and having worked 

in its library for years. “I think 
it’s just very nice to see all 

of them honoured like this,” 
Thompson said. “I think they 
deserve it.” 

The one person in atten- 
dance who could watch his own 
likeness emerge from beneath 
the veil was Professor John 
O’Brien. The president and 
vice-chancellor of Sir George 
from 1969 to 74, and rector and 
vice-chancellor of Concordia 
from 1974 to 84, O’Brien today 
teaches in Concordia’s depart- 
ment of economics. 

He recalled the year-long 
process of sitting for Wheeler 
as the sculpture gradually took 
form. “I would sit about twice 


nent home in the lobby of the 
Hall Building. 

Family and 
friends of the six 
and of the artist, 
as well as one of 
the honoured 
men, gathered 
in the Faculty 
Club for a recep- 
tion following 





The Artist: the unveiling 
Orson Shorey 
Wheeler, RCA 
(1902-90): one 


of Canada’s pre- 


ceremony. 
Lively conver- 
sations between 
relatives of the 
mier portrait six and present- 
sculptors; a day Concordians 
teacher of art brought back 
and architecture = fond memories 
for 55 years at for some while 
Sir George others were 
Williams and given informal 
Concordia history lessons. 
“His students 
used to call him 
Mr. Chips,” 
recalled Muriel 
Thompson 
of her father, 


Claude W. 


a week, for a couple of hours 
each time,” he said. I'd sit 

about three feet away from it 
and I could change positions 
every so often. After the first 


fectly presentable long before 





~~ See 
J . , ty 
&\. * 





Orson Wheeler thought it was reside : & pty a on 
dy,” O’Brien said. sales lag angus 
—- rari vice-chancellor, Concordia, 


The driving force behind the 
project to find an appropriate 
location to permanently dis- 
play the busts was Barbara 
Barclay, a friend of the late 
Wheeler, a student and advisor 
in TESL, and president of the 
Sir George Williams alumni 
association. With the help of 
Concordia archivist Nancy 
Marrelli and former art gallery 
curator Sandra Paikowsky, 
Barclay managed to bring 
together the people and 
resources needed to create 
a permanent installation. 

The six busts now stand 
proudly at the east end of the 
Hall Building lobby. It’s a van- 
tage point that provides them 
a clear view of the thousands 


1974- 84; professor in Con- 
cordia’s dept. of economics . 
to the present 





of Concordia students who 1928-35; oversaw creation 

bustle by on their way to class of the Faculties of Arts, of 

each day — and who, each day, Science and of Commerce; 
oversaw development of 


benefit from the six educators’ 
vision and dedication to excel- 
lence in learning. 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir George 
Williams and/or Loyola. These 
people are listed under their earli- 
est year of graduation. 


4 Paul Carten, Major, L BA, 
is retired and living in 
Vancouver. He is married. 


5 T. Douglas Kinsella, L BA 

(pre-med), is a professor 
at and director of the Office of 
Medical Bioethics at University 
of Calgary’s Faculty of Medicine. 
Douglas was awarded the Order 
of Canada for contributions to 
education and research in med- 
ical bioethics. He is married and 
has four children. 


4 David Mendelson, S BA, 
executive director of Jewish 
Vocational Services and of the 
JVS Jewish Workshop Inc., has 
been elected president of the 
Association of JVS Professionals 
which represents some 200 
members across North America. 


6 Ernest Kockeritz, L BA, is 

senior vice-president, busi- 
ness development, with Mercan- 
tile Property Group in Toronto. 
Ernest is married and has two 
children. 
6 Giovanni Giarrusso, 

S BComn,, is an adviser 

in the management of stock 
exchange and financial affairs. He 
helps emerging capital markets — 
for example, Romania — establish 
stock exchanges. Giovanni is 
married, has two children and 
lives in Town of Mount Royal. 


6 James G. Leworthy, 

S BComn,, is vice-president, 
corporate affairs, of Scholarship 
Consultants of North America 
which deals in university scholar- 
ships. James has two children, 
both of whom are married. 


6 Michael Gilligan, L BA 
(communication arts), is 
president of the marketing con- 


M. C. Pétoouin & C. Freury 





co 
oO 


Hall of Fame Inductions 





An Athletics Hall of Fame banquet was held as part of the 
Homecoming 1995 celebrations. During the course of the 
evening, two Concordians became the most recent additions 
to the list of outstanding athletes honoured with a place in the 
Hall of Fame. Harold McCarney and the late Laurie Brodrick 
were inducted. Seen at the ceremony is Brodrick’s husband, 
David Corcoran, holding the commemorative plaque. With him 
are members of her family, from left: Helen Brodrick, Lynne 
(Brodrick) Cochrane (L BA 69), Rob Brodrick and Dr. Robert 


Brodrick (L BA 43, Hon.Doc. 87). 


sulting and research firm Spec- 
trum Corporation in Toronto. 
Michael has a daughter. 

Bill MacGillivray, S 66-69 (art), 
recently directed For Generations 
to Come for the National Film 
Board. The film premiered in 
Halifax, September 1994, then 
was screened in cities across 
Canada. Bill’s work is part of 
the curriculum at Concordia. 
He lives in Nova Scotia. 

] Theodore (Ted) Cohen, 

S MBA, is president of the 
importing business Verrerie 
Empire Trading Inc. in St. Lau- 
rent, Quebec. Ted is divorced 
and has two children. 


Howard Posh, S BA, Cert. 94 
(education), works for the 
Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal at Mount 
Royal High School. 


] George Higgerty, S BA, is 
warehouse, fleet and service 
manager for Pepsi Cola Canada 


in Hamilton, Ontario. George is 
married and has two sons. 


es) 


7 Brian Kutzin, BComm, 

is controller for Tyr Sport, 
manufacturer of sportswear, in 
Montreal. Brian is married. 


Susan (Modlinsky) Ostroff, BA 
(history, with distinction), is a 
self-employed freelance writer 
and editor specializing in busi- 
ness writing, manuals and mar- 
keting tools. Susan is divorced 
but has been with her current 
partner for 10 years. 


Diane Wolfenden, BA (history), 
is director of communications 
and community relations for 
Avco Financial Services Canada 
in London, Ontario. 
] Lorenzo Mancini, 
BComm, is vice-president 
of Isba Music Entertainment, 
record producers in Laval, Que- 
bec. He has signed artists such as 
Mitsou, Naughty by Nature and 
Charlie Watts for Canadian 





licensing rights. Isba will soon 
be distributed in the U.S. 


] J. Patrick Cleary, BComm, 

is a life and health insur- 
ance agent, and mutual fund 
representative for Sun Life of 
Canada and Spectrum Bullock 
Funds in Montreal. He is mar- 
ried with two children. 


Phill Isaacs, BA (communica- 
tion studies), is self-employed. 
He lives in Clayton, California, 
with his wife and three children. 


— 
7 Charles Dallain, BA, is 

vice-president, interna- 
tional sales, for Brooks shoe 
manufacturers in Redwood, 
Washington. 


Brian Deane, BComm (market- 
ing), is self-employed. His 
telecommunications business, 
Econet Technologies, manufac- 
tures a distinctive-ring switch. 
Brian is married and has two 
daughters. 


Kim Dunleavy, BEng, is manag- 
er in charge of quality at Liquid 
Air Engineering Corp. in Hous- 
ton, Texas. Kim is married and 
has a son. 


ae 


] Joanne Mollot, BA, is 
supervisor of community 
programs for the YMCA of 
Greater Toronto, including 
Acton, Georgetown, Orangeville, 
Bolton and Caledon. Joanne is 
married and has two children. 


8 lan L. Cordes, BSc (psy- 

chology), is president and 
owner of Corecare Associates, a 
healthcare marketing, advertis- 
ing and publishing business in 
Lake Worth, Florida. Ian is mar- 
ried and has four children. 


Betty Gormley, BComn, is mar- 
ried to Earl Robertson (BComm 
81). They live in Montreal and 
have two children. 


Guy L’Ecuyer, BA (communica- 
tion arts), is producer and presi- 
dent of Productions Video 
Supertel in Montreal. Guy is 
married, 
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your Pride 
§ showing 


Support your University teams! 
Official Stinger apparel available now 
at your Campus Bookstores 


Phone: (514) 848-3637 Fax: (514) 848-8641 
e-mail: lipscom@vax2.concordia.ca 


tie Concordia Bookstores 
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Ezio Traunero, BComn,, is gen- 
eral manager, eastern Canada, 
for AT&T Capital Canada Inc. 
He lives in Newmarket, Ontario, 
with his wife and two children. 


8 ] Sylvia Agg, BComm (mar- 

keting), is married to Brian 
Grechuk (BComm 85). The cou- 
ple has two daughters and lives 
in LaSalle, Quebec. 


Earl Robertson, BComm, is a 
partner in The Caldwell Partners 
executive search firm in Montre- 
al. He is married to Betty Gorm- 
ley (BComm 80). 


Steven Walsh, BA (history), is a 
news editor with NBC Radio 
News where he takes part in 
planning newscasts. Steven lives 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 
a] 
8 Monique V. Landa, BA 
(honours), is working as a 
translator with the Confederation 
of Students in Ottawa. She previ- 
ously worked eight months with 
the Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers. Monique is wid- 
owed and has two grown sons. 


8 Gary Cobb, BA, is retail 
advertising sales manager 

with the Calgary Herald. Gary is 

married and has three children. 


Seymour House, MA, is teach- 
ing literature, some history and 
16th-century theology to Bene- 
dictine monks and Roman 
Catholic seminarians at Mount 
Angel Seminary in Oregon. 
Seymour is married. 


Joe Mardini, BComm (market- 
ing), is regional manager of IBM 
Global Network for IBM Canada. 
He is married and has a son. The 
family lives in Brossard, Quebec. 
8 Charles Grenier, BComm 
(marketing), lives in Montreal 
and recently became a consultant 
on Canada for Behavioral Technol- 
ogy of Memphis, Tennessee. The 
firm specializes in recruiting and 
selection skills, and performance 
management training. 


Nancy Hong, BA, is a lawyer. She 
moved to Denver, Colorado, in 
January. Nancy has a daughter. 


8 Giséle Ahmaranian, BA 

(French), is a legal secre- 
tary with the Montreal firm of 
Ogilvy Renault. 


Gad Azuelos, BFA (film stud- 
ies), is manager of J.E. Caldwell 
Co., jewelers, in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Gad is married and 
has two sons. 


Marianne Denino, BComm 
(data processing), is a computer 
analyst with ISM Canada which 
provides computer services. 
Marianne is married, has a son 
and lives in Brossard, Quebec. 


Mary J. Harsh, MA (experimen- 
tal psych.), is a psychologist with 
VA Medical Center in Fort Har- 
rison, MT, 


Lewis Lee-Tong-Fong, BComp- 
Sci (business option), is a soft- 
ware analyst with the SPCUM. 


Jean-Francois Morel, BEng, is 
president of Geodensification 
Inc., a soil improvement contrac- 
tor specializing in dynamic com- 
paction. Jean-Frang¢ois lives and 
works in Repentigny, Quebec. 


8 John William George 
Childs, BA (poli.sci.), runs 
J.C. Communications, freelance 
video productions. He recently 
married Nathalie Gural (BA 89). 


Lamya Mohammed, BEng 
(civil), MEng 88 (civil), is an 
assistant professor in the civil 
engineering department of Uni- 
versity of Bahrain. He lectures 
on various engineering subjects 
and on research in the field of 
geo-environmental engineering. 


Anne Vignau, BA (German), is 
working in business affairs for 
Gedeon, a film production com- 
pany in France. Anne has a 
daughter. 


Cary Willson, BComm 
(accounting), returned to Eng- 
land in March, after 20 years in 
Canada, to set up a business with 
her brother in accounting and 
computer consulting. 


8 David J. Clarke, BSc, is west- 
ern regional sales manager 

for Parker Hannifon (Canada) in 

Edmonton, Alberta, manufactur- 


ers of fluid connectors. David is 
married and has a child. 


Deborah Marchitiello, BA (hon- 
ours English), responded to a 
1989 ad in the Ottawa Citizen 
and went to teach at the Istanbul 
Education Foundation known as 
Istek. The next year she taught at 
American College, Izmir, Turkey, 
then returned to Canada. She 
studied in England in 1992, 
taught in Greece, then returned 
to Turkey where she is teaching 
English literature and writing. 
8 Glenda Cairns, BA, is 
married to Gordon Dalley 
(BA 87). The couple lives in 
Oakville, Ontario. 


Gary Vegh, BSc (chemistry), 
GrDip 92 (ecotoxicology), is 
environmental manager with 
ERA Environmental Consulting 
Inc., a business he started with 
his wife Sarah Sajedi (BSc 91) in 
North Carolina. 


8 Nathalie Gural, BA 
(comm. studies), married 
John Childs (BA 86) in Septem- 
ber. The couple took a three- 
month honeymoon in western 
Europe and Great Britain. 


9 Patricia Griffith, BA (eco- 
nomics), is a data dissemi- 
nation officer with Statistics 
Canada in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
She is married to David Braha 
(BSc 90, psychology). David is 
studying psychotherapy at Dal- 
housie University and is coordi- 
nating research at the Sleep 
Disorders Laboratory at Camp 
Hill Medical Centre. 
Doug Young, MBA, is a self- 
employed computer consultant, 
living and working in Toronto. 
He is married. 
9 Amy Ainbinder, BFA (with 
distinction), had an exhibi- 
tion of her works held in Octo- 
ber and November at the 
Memorial Site of the former 
Dachau Concentration Camp in 
Germany. 


Sarah Sajedi, BSc (chemistry), 
and her husband Gary Vegh 


(BSc 88, GrDip 92) live in 
Durham, North Carolina, and 
run their own environmental 
consulting company. 


Vanessa (van Ginhoven) Sax, 
BComm (marketing), is a sales 
marketing representative for 
Time Electronics. She and her 
husband live in North Holly- 
wood, California. 


Cynthia Wall, MA (art history), 
is a “professional volunteer,” 
married to a navy man and with 
a son. She edits the Victoria 
Quilters’ Guild Newsletter, is a 
member of the advisory board of 
the Military Family Resource 
Centre, and will be an art-in- 
the-schools volunteer for the Art 
Gallery of Greater Victoria. 


9 Alexander S. Bauhart, 
DAMPS (harpsichord), is a 
professor, private teacher, per- 
former and conductor with the 
New England Conservatory of 
Music in Boston, Massachusetts. 
He teaches historical perfor- 
mance and the history of popu- 
lar dance in the western world. 


Joan L. Chevrier, BA (poli.sci.), 
is a full-time student in the 
Graduate School of International 
Business at the University of 
Bristol in England. After work- 
ing in Japan for three years, she 
is now pursuing an MBA, 


Sheryl Dubois, BA (honours 
sociology, with distinction), is 
living in Dartmouth, Nova Sco- 
tia. Married and the mother of 
two girls, Sheryl is a Girl Guide 
leader and secretary of the 
Home&School Association at 
Southdale North-Woodside Ele- 
mentary School. 


Ziad Hanna, MEng (building), 
is project manager with the engi- 
neering firm ADS Groupe Con- 
seil in Montreal. Ziad is married. 


Gregory Lipper, BA (creative 
writing), has begun a two-year 
MBA at University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor. He is married and 
has a daughter. 

Peggy O’Neill, BFA (Cert 93, art 
education), is a special education 
teacher at Coronation Elemen- 
tary School in Montreal. 
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carrying grad! 


The Alumni ID card 
features your name, degree, 
year of graduation and 
your personalized 
identification number at 
Concordia. 


To receive further in- 
formation on any of the 
above benefit programs, 

contact the Office of 
Alumni Affairs: 
514-848-3819. 


To obtain your Alumni ID 
Card, fill out the application 
form on this page, and mail 
it with a cheque for $20, 
payable to Concordia 
University, to: 


Concordia University 
Office of Alumni Affairs 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montréal, Québec, 

H3G IM8 


(Please allow three weeks 
for delivery) 


Or visit our offices at 
Loyola (7141! Sherbrooke St. 
West, Suite CC-324) 

or Sir George (1463 Bishop 
St., Suite BC-101) during 
business hours. 


LIBRARY ACCESS 
& BORROWING 
PRIVILEGES 


Continue to use the vast 
resources of the Concordia 
Libraries and Media Centre, 
including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster 
Library at Sir George. 
848-7706.* 





CENTRE FOR 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


Registration and late registra- 
tion fees ($10 to $50) are 
waived for courses at the 
Concordia Centre for 
Continuing Education. 
848-3600.* 





: 


—— 


DISCOUNTS 
AT CENTAUR 


THEATRE 

10% off on individual plays 
upon presentation of your 
Alumni ID Card. 

453 St-Francois-Xavier, 
Montreal. 288-1229." 





NORTH 
AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUM 
RATES 


Alumni term life insurance is 
an economical and effective 
way to build toward a secure 
financial future. This afford- 








AUDIO/VISUAL 
SERVICES & 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS 


Campus rates available at the 
AVISTA resource centres on 
both campuses. Services 
include: language lab, record- 
ing studio, television pro- 
duction studio, photo lab and 
equipment rentals. 848-3444.* 


SPORTS MEDICINE 


CLINIC 
When in need, stop by this 
clinic and take care of those 
aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically 
register a $5 discount on 
both assessments and regular 
treatments. 848-3317.* 


TILDEN 
RENT-A-CAR 


DISCOUNT RATES 

All Alumni ID cardholders 
automatically receive a 
customized Tilden SVP 
discount card, good for a 
$40-43/day rate (unlimited 
mileage in large urban cen- 
tres) on all cars up to mid- 
size. |-800-387-4747.* 


CONCORDIA/ 
BANK OF MON- 
TREAL MASTERCARD 


Now with AirMiles or 
FirstHome programs. The 
University benefits from a 
commission on your purchas- 
es at no extra cost to you! 


WORD PRO- 
CESSING SERVICES 


Alumni ID cardholders are 
eligible to use the Loyola 
Campus word processing 
computer labs, IBM and Mac 
(rooms CC207 and 212) 

with WordPerfect capabilities. 
Laser output available at dis- 
count rates. 34" disk required. 
848-7662." 






YMCA FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benefit from the Concordia/ 
YMCA corporate fitness dis- 
count. Save 10% on all annual 
memberships at any of the 9 
Montreal YMCAs. 849-8393, 
ext. 734.* 


MELOCHE/ 

MONNEX HOME 
& AUTO INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Enjoy group rates with other 
satisfied Concordia graduates 
on home and car insurance 
policies, and spread your pay- 
ments over 12 months with- 
out interest! 514-384-1112. 


STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ON POPULAR 


MAGAZINES 

Up to 80% savings on all 
your favourite magazines, 
from Maclean's to Time to 
TV Guide! Enjoy this popular 





GARDERIE 
CONCORDIA 
DAY CARE SERVICE 


Concordia graduates have 
priority placement at the 
downtown Garderie 
Concordia. Academic year 

or full-year sessions are avail- 
able with qualified instruction. 
2305 St. Marc Street. 
848-8789.* 





COUNSELLING & 
DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 


Card-carrying alumni may 
benefit from free use of the 
careers library. Career, educa- 
tional & personal counselling as 
well as vocational testing are 
available for a fee. 848-3545.* 





NAUTILUS 
PLUS FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 


Benefit from the Concordia/ 
Nautilus Plus corporate plan. 
Save $120 on the initiation fee 
and a $5 monthly rebate 

on all Nautilus Plus tennis 
packages at all 20 locations 
across Quebec. Vouchers 
required. |-800-ENFORME* 





CO-OP 
CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership 
fee, take advantage of low 

costs on computer equipment 
at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the 





good reasons to be a lifetime 


Concordia Alumni 
1D. Uardholder = 


CONCORDIA 4 
STINGERS 

VARSITY SPORTS 

DISCOUNTS 


Support the Concordia 
Stingers in varsity football, 
hockey and basketball at 
Loyola. Card-carrying Alumni 
enjoy a $1 discount on all 
Stingers games. 

848-3850." 


LEGAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


Take advantage of Con- 
cordia's legal-aid services 
staffed by law students. Call 
for an appointment, free of 
charge. No restrictions, with 
confidentiality assured. 
848-4960." 








LAURENTIAN 
BANK BENEFIT 
PROGRAM 


Benefit from reduced rates on 
loans, bonus rates for RRSPs 
and elimination of service 
charges on many banking 
services. An extensive pro- 
gramme of financial service 
benefits tailored to the needs 
of the university graduate. 
284-3931." 


A.C.C. LONG 
DISTANCE 
SAVINGS PLAN 


Take advantage of special dis- 
counts on residential long-dis- 
tance telephone calls through 
this special group rate pro- 

gram. Savings of 17%—40% off 


able plan generates high secu- 9! 4-877-8650. student promotion as a Hall Building. 848-7905.* your current phone bill! 

rity for low monthly premium Concordia graduate. |-800-494-9222. 

payments. |-800-668-0195. 1-800-968-1747. Q 
saceeceteatslocieieeiae Concordia Alumni ID Card application sch habe hsabadesotttenteied 
MAME 8 og i ee ee i ee Par rs ey ak Dae ol te ee 
ADDRESS: 2% tte i) ee ei ee es i Be ae ee) A ee eh 
POSTAL CODG 2.3 yas eee eee 8 |g) RM at aa a Pn a 9 ES yf ee a ae 
DEGREE GRADUATING YEAR _____ PRE-1974. UOSGW OLOY 


Mail with cheque for $20, payable to Concordia University, to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
Suite BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Montréal, Québec, H3G | M8. Please allow three weeks for delivery. 


* Alumni ID Card required. The Alumni ID Card may be revoked by Concordia University at any time. 





NOTICE 


Concordia University Alumni Association 
announces a 


Call for Nominations 
for the 1996-1998 Board of Directors 


All. graduates and members of the Concordia University 
community are invited to tender nominations. 


Nominations must be accompanied by: 


* nominee's CV 


* letter of recommendation by the nominator 


To be eligible for nomination, a person must be an alumnus/a 
of Concordia University,-Loyola College or Sir George 
Williams University, and may not be registered as an under- 
graduate student.at Concordia University. 


Nominations should be sent to: 
CUAA Nominating Committee 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West 
Suite BC 101 
Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 
or be faxed to: (514) 848-2826 


Submissions must be sent by January 30, 1996. 
For information, call (514) 848-3825 


Lou Paruthical, BComm (mar- 
keting), is an SAP R/3 SD con- 
sultant with Decision Consul- 
tants in Clearwater, Florida. 


Kathryn Presner, BA (comm. 
studies), co-produced Momiji: 
Japanese Maple, with filmmaker 
Nancy Tatebe. The film won two 
Golden Sheaf Awards at the 
Yorkton Short Film and Video 
Festival in May. Her film About 
Annie, a documentary about a 
teenager with cerebral palsy, was 
broadcast on public television in 
the U.S. Kathryn has also 
worked in television including 
assistance with post-production 
and continuity on the CBC/CBS 
series Urban Angel. 


Marina Tomaro, BComm, mar- 
ried fellow grad Mario San- 
toianni (BEng 85) earlier this 
year. She is a project administra- 
tor with CAE Electronics in St. 
Laurent, Quebec. 


Melina Sacher Zemel, BA, lives 





with her husband and child in 
the Bronx, NY. 


> 


a 


Q Louise Besner, BA 
(poli.sci.), is a first aid and 
emergency services worker with 
the Red Cross. She recently 
returned from six months in 
Rwanda. 
Eileen Chan, BA (history), is a 
secretary at the Marcus Garvey 
Institute in Montreal. The black 
elementary school was founded 
by Dr. Leo Bertley (S BSc 60, 
BA 65). 


Kathleen Conroy, BA (poli.sci.), 
lives with her husband and child 
in Verdun, Quebec. 


Caroline Erdos, BA (linguis- 
tics/psych.), is working at Bell 
Canada until she can find a job 
in speech-language pathology 

in which she holds an MSc 
(applied) from McGill Universi- 
ty. Caroline is to be married 
next June. 
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Colin Niven, BA (comm. stud- 
ies/journalism), is a writer and 
producer at World Affairs TV 
Productions in Montreal. 


Bruce L. Rebel, BSc (chemistry), 
is an analytical chemist with the 
pharmaceutical company Warn- 
er-Lambert Canada in 
Brockville, Ontario. 


Renée Van Uytven, BFA, lives 
with her husband and two chil- 
dren in Hudson, Quebec. 


Patrick Reilly, BA (ApSS), is 
completing an MSW at McGill 
University. He is specializing in 
couple and family therapy. 
9 Joanne Latimer, MA (art 
history), is contributing 
film editor for the Montreal Mir- 
ror. She was recently appointed 
Canadian correspondent for 
Media Business Report, a Euro- 
pean magazine based in London, 
England. 


Marilyn Michelle Seymour, BA 
(French studies), is a self- 
employed teacher of French and 
literacy. Marilyn lives in Nassau, 
Bahamas. 


Pamela Welch, MBA, is a self- 
employed chartered accountant. 
She lives and works in St. Lam- 
bert, Quebec. 


Q 4 Jonathon Gold, BComm 
(finance), is an equity and 
option trader with CT Securities 
International in Toronto. He has 
been conferred the designations 
of CIM and FCSi by the Cana- 
dian Securities Commission. 


Themis Katsianos, BFA (music), 
is studying for an MA at McGill 
University. 


Richard Lee, BComm (MIS), is 
an MIS network administrator 
with Empire Maintenance Indus- 
tries in Montreal. He provides 
technical support Canada-wide. 
In his off hours, he’s an avid 
golfer and fishing aficionado. 


Jayne McBryde, DIA, is studying 
at Concordia for an MA in edu- 
cational technology. Jayne is 
married. 





Se In kee 
memoriam 


The Reverend David Busby, 
S BA 1951, was killed in the 
crash of a small aircraft on 
the Island of St. Vincent in 
the West Indies, November 
21, 1994. 


Matthew Robert Czerny, 
studied cinema and photog- 
raphy at Concordia, died 
while climbing in Bon Echo 
Provincial Park. His parents 
are Robert Czerny, L BA 69, 
and Katharina Czerny, L BA 
67. Matthew was 22. Dona- 
tions can be made to Concor- 
dia’s Matt Czerny Fund, 1455 
de Maisonneuve West, suite 
BC 314, Montreal, QC H3G 
1M8. 


Kenneth L. Eastman, S BSc 
1948, died December 5, 1994. 
He was a resident of Bramp- 
ton, Ontario. 


Denis Godin, S BA 1973, was 
noted for his documentary 


films about Acadia. He died 
following a lengthy illness on 
August 26, 1995, at Montreal. 
He was 45. 


Mary C. Marler, S BA 1970, 
died in December 1994. 


Lawrence Peter Nowicki, 
professor of English at 
Concordia from 1967 to 


1995, died peacefully at Mon- 


treal General Hospital on 
August 21, 1995. He was 65. 


Roland Smith, attended 
1983-85 (theatre), died on 
October 17, 1995, of an asth- 
ma attack. The Montreal 
actor was 30. 


Ian H. Weir, S BA 1969, died 
suddenly on August 27, 1995, 
at Lakeshore General Hospi- 
tal. He was in his 50th year. 


In memoriam information is 
drawn from a variety of sources 
including newspaper obituaries 
and personal communications. 
The brevity of some entries reflects 
the limited nature of information 
received. Due to space constraints, 
it is usually not possible to run 
full-length obituaries. 
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Political correctness threatens 





HARVEY SHULMAN 






the diversity 1t claims to protect 


n April 1991, a few students charged 

University of Western Ontario psy- 

chology Professor Heinz Klatt with 
sexual harassment for referring to one of 
his students as “Lucky Lucy” as he'd for- 
gotten her name (Lucrecia) in his class of 
60. Some students further declared they 
were uncomfortable with Klatt’s sexual 
explicitness — he mentioned breasts and 
menstruation in his developmental psy- 
chology class. “Lucky Lucy” would testify 
for Klatt when he became the object of an 
external investigation. Testimony was 
given at secret hearings without his having 
the opportunity to hear or refute the 
charges. Although these were eventually 
dropped, Klatt had to hire a lawyer and 
more than two years of his academic life 
were affected before justice prevailed. 

This is but one example of political cor- 
rectness damaging academic rights and dis- 
course in universities. In many North 
American universities, PC militants have 
successfully transformed the institution’s 
“mission” — traditionally teaching, research 
and opening the minds of students — into a 
selective “social consciousness” intent on 
creating their ideal world. 

The PC pervasion has discouraged con- 
troversy and stultified individual expres- 
sion. It has sought to reconstitute curricula 
to suit its ideological goals. Curriculum, in 
the ideal PC university, consists of texts 
and expressive modes reflecting the rain- 
bow of group diversity. The only diversity 
that is suspect is that of ideas. 

For many, the search for truth and 
knowledge are codewords masking the priv- 
ileged position of white heterosexual males 
intent on preserving their power. At Univer- 
sity of Victoria, an article in the student 
newspaper The Emily, “Suggestions to 
Warm Up a Chilly Climate,” stated: “Build a 
bonfire! Materials needed: gasoline, lighter, 
waste paper such as Machiavelli, The Prince, 
Plato, The Republic, Aristotle, The Politics,... 


anything by Freud.... Also required: eight 
white tenured males to huff and puff.” 

The new PC university regards truth 
and error, guilt and innocence, as func- 
tions of group identity. Equity is no 
longer about pay and opportunity, broad- 
ening of curricula to reflect innovative 
developments in disciplinary research, 
freedom to teach and to do research in 
expanding frontiers of knowledge. It is 
about watching over all other faculty in 
order to eradicate anything at variance 
with PC wisdom. 

In the guise of equity and diversity, PC 
warriors have created parallel university 
structures represented by amorphous ad 
hoc groups, particularly special task forces 
constituted of administrators, their hired 
staff and like-minded faculty. They are 
united by shared goals they feel have been 
ignored by traditional legislative bodies of 
universities. 

The consequence is the increasing mar- 
ginalization and ineffectiveness of elected 
faculty councils and of University Senate. 
They become repositories for documents. 
Rarely is there meaningful debate about 
controversial ideas; faculty do not speak 
out publicly on such matters. The modern 
academy is overwhelmingly conformist — 
a byproduct of PC’s prescriptively closing 
out debate while transforming opposition 
into moral depravity. Disagreement is 
often greeted with indignation and impa- 
tience. PC expects self-criticism of others, 
confession of sinfulness and commitment 
to repentance. Expressions such as “back- 
lash,” “chilly climate” and “systemic dis- 
crimination” close discussion and silence 
opposition. 

PC demands the establishment of codes 
of ethics and conduct, often written with- 
out proper consideration of due process. 
At Concordia, a Code of Rights and 
Responsibilities has been drafted and is 
being vetted. It is too early to tell if it will 
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protect the community or exacerbate viola- 
tions of due process. 

The draft document was recently 
debated by students, staff and representa- 
tives from a number of Concordia’s 
unions. The discussion was more produc- 
tive than past discussions of controversial 
matters at faculty councils. Have we 
reached the stage where PC’s debasement 
of intellectual currency means academic 
freedom is better protected by those out- 
side the professoriate? 

Academic freedom is not simply the 
valued prerogative of university faculty. 

It is one of society’s indispensable institu- 
tions. It ensures the study and nurture of 
liberty. Sadly, it is under siege by the very 
people who have been its prime beneficia- 
ries. In the past, universities had to defend 
themselves against the ignorance and 
intolerance of external attack; today, the ° 
greatest threat to academic freedom 
comes from those in the professoriate 
convinced of the moral absoluteness of 
their position. Many faculty are reluctant 
to battle this self-proclaimed vanguard’s 
Olympian exhortations which transform 
and distort inclusiveness, sensitivity, 
equity and diversity. Who among us wants 
to be branded exclusivist, insensitive, 
racist or sexist? 

The PC phenomenon is most damaging 
for those in whose name it purports to 
speak. They are deprived of their individu- 
ality, creativity and potential. They become 
tokens, defined by their group characteris- 
tics. In the past many of us challenged 
stereotypical generalizations about groups 
which we understood to be racism and sex- 
ism. Now “groupthink” has been ennobled 
in the pursuit of the politics of identity. 


Harvey Shulman (S BA 65) is vice-president, 
CUFA; associate professor of political science; 
core fellow, Liberal Arts College. 
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Available with the Concordia, Sir George Williams or Loyola crest, the medal I enclose $10 Post, Packaging and Insurance per 


medal (there is no surcharge for overseas posting). 
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be engraved with the graduate’s name, and year on the reverse. 
There are three options of medal presentation as illustrated 
opposite. 
1. Mounted in a sterling silver channel, incorporating a top 
loop with accompanying ribbon and supplied in an attractive 
presentation box. 
2. Mounted in a superb walnut effect wall frame. 

3. Mounted and cased in an attractive presentation box. 

Each commemoration medal is made to order. 
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